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E hisital— 


Commencement Address 


President A. C. Pullias’s address to the August graduates was 
well worth the listening. It was simple, uncomplicated by pedantry, 
and it very appropriately compounded wisdom and humility. Of 
course, President Pullias didn’t answer the question he asked the 
graduates. Who could? A great many of man’s noblest questions 
are unanswerable, but man would be less noble if he stopped trying. 

His main question, was this, How much must I conform myself 
to the modes and means of the society of which I am a part? Which 
of its ways must I make my ways, and in what, in the name of my 
sacred personality, shall I resist the pressure of the common mold? 

We repeat that to his question the speaker gave no explicit answer. 
He couldn’t give one; nor could anyone else. But a young teacher 
sitting there, on that summer evening, might well have been set to 
thinking how much conformity she would demand for her fourth grade 
boys and girls when school opened. How much alikeness should she 
require of boys and girls who had such an amazing spread of differ- 
ence? Some, of course; in fact, much. Life demands a great deal of 
sameness of all those who participate in living. But human differences 
are as precious as human conformity. Personality is the highest 
attribute of human life, and personality depends in major part upon 
differences. But personality goes deeper than merely an outward show 
of differences. It is that mysterious spirit which can transform the 
tedium of sameness into inspired differences. 

There should be as much conformity among those fourth grade 
students as there has to be. But no more. Beyond that which is neces- 
sary they should be on their own. 
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College Classroom Teaching— 


Problems and Procedures 
H. C. BREARLEY 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


A distinguished scientist once commented facetiously, “This would 
be a great university if it were not for the students.” As this quotation 
indicates, college instruction is sometimes felt to be an academic chore, 
unworthy of the best efforts of a superior mind. An outstanding class- 
room teacher, consequently, many times receives less reward in money 
or in prestige than does a mediocre colleague who neglects his students 
in order to “produce” an ineffectual textbook or a statistical report that 
chiefly elaborates the obvious. (This statement is not intended as any 
disparagement of research, the life blood of scientific development, but 
merely as an illustration of the low relative value placed upon skill in 
teaching. ) 

This lack of esteem for excellence in college teaching has prompted 
efforts to give more recognition to those who devote to their students 
the time and energy by which they might have won approval in writing 
or research. At a few colleges and universities, however, rewards 
either in money or in recognition have been given to outstanding 
classroom teachers. Such awards might become more numerous if 
there were more adequate measures of good teaching. College presi- 
dents and deans rarely visit a classroom and depend largely upon 
student gossip and personal impression in ranking teachers. Until 
teaching can be evaluated with some degree of objectivity, recognition 
for the competent teacher is likely to be personal rather than financial 
or professional. Meanwhile, as the Committee on American History 
in Schools and Colleges observed, “Men who have no interest in or 
aptitude for teaching should not be allowed to blunt the interest or 
waste the time of college students.” 

The improvement of present methods of college instruction depends 
upon the alteration of many background factors. At least six of 
these must be considered before any attempt can be made to select 
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or modify teaching procedures. 


1. The choice of either data or treatment may be limited or even 
directed by the policies and emotional-intellectual climate of the college 
or university. Sometimes it seems that most effective teachers are 
suspected of corrupting youth, but this suspicion is particularly directed 
against the social science teacher because he often deals with such 
immediate and imperative value-judgements as are involved in race 
relations, the costs of medical care, labor unions, international relations 
and similar controversial topics. In dealing with emotionalized items 
the teacher is indeed fortunate when he has a tolerant and objective 
atmosphere in which he and his students have no fear of thinking aloud 
even when they do not have freedom to engage in action programs. 
Tactfulness and conservative personal conduct have, however, protected 


many a teacher from censorship by prejudiced persons and vested 
interests. 


2. The type of classroom available is not a minor factor in successful 
teaching. For example, a small discussion group is likely to meet with 
failure in a large lecture hall with a platform for the speaker. 
Similarly, the equipment of the room, even its esthetic appeal, may 
have significant bearing upon instructional outcomes. 


3. The suitability of the methods of instruction also depends in 
part upon the previous training and intellectual maturity of the stu- 
dents. The practice of having classes containing both beginners and 
seniors or sophomores along with graduate students, of course, makes 
it next to impossible to select a level or method of teaching suitable for 
the class as a whole, and reduces that feeling of congruity and inter- 
action which is one of the distinguishing characteristics of an excellent 
class. 

4. The suitability of any instruction also depends in large part 
upon the scholarship, personality, and relative skills of the teacher. 
One professor may excel at lecturing, another in leading class dis- 
cussion, a third with audio-visual techniques. Classes and topics should 
be assigned to take maximum advantage of the superiorities of faculty 
members and to minimize their weaknesses. 


5. The chief background factors, however, in the selection of the 
most appropriate methods of instruction are the nature of the material 
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and the prevailing educational purpose of the instruction. Dissimilar 
fields and topics need differential treatment. 


6. The aim or direction of the teaching should also have a very 
significant part in determining the methodology. The major objectives 
of teaching can be roughly subsumed under four categories. 

(a) Information, as when the student learns the story of the dis- 
covery of America or of the development of telescopes. This is one 
of the easier types of teaching and is usually very effectively carried 
on by any well-trained person who already has or is able to arouse 
the interest of his pupils. . 


(b) Skills, as in teaching how to prepare spot maps or how to 
calculate the median of a statistical array. This type of teaching is 
usually successful when the pupils are well motivated and when the 
teacher possesses both the skill itself and the ability to lead others in 
the step-by-step attainment of the desired proficiency. 


(c) Insight or understanding. In this type of teaching a heavy 
burden is placed upon the teacher’s own comprehension and upon his 
skill in explaining obscure or complex phenomena and the basic con- 
cepts and principles of his academic discipline. 

(d) Attitudes or points of view. The personality and philosophy 
of the teacher himself seem to be the most significant factors in the 
accomplishment of this purpose of teaching, which most often affects 
the behavior of the student. 


It is possible—though not probable—that a teacher can materially 
aid his pupils in acquiring information or skills which he himself does 
not possess. At least he can guide learners through the pages of a text- 
book. But a teacher, however skillful, cannot help his students to 
understand what he himself does not fully comprehend. (As _ the 
Southern mountaineer observed, “Mister, you can’t any more teach 
what you don’t know than you can go back where you ain’t been.”’) 

Attitudes are usually obtained by a kind of intellectual and emotional 
osmosis from teachers who already have them in abundance. In learning 
attitudes and points of view the student, consequently may gain little 
help from textbooks and other instructional aids—he must depend 
almost entirely upon his teacher’s own values and purposes. As the 
Commission on the Social Studies once said, “There is no device of 
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instruction that can raise the quality of the educative process above the 
purpose, the knowledge, the understanding, the vision of the teacher 
who employs it.” 

Certain general considerations also affect the choice of teaching 
methods. Variety in procedures is necessary to avoid creating a feeling 
of routine and the consequent boredom of methodological rigidity. 
Whatever plan is adopted should also be flexible enough to take 
cognizance of the wide range of individual differences in interests and 
in social and intellectual maturity to be found in even a carefully 
selected group of students. Teaching plans will also need to take 
account of the resources in books and other materials and classroom 
aids that are available in library and laboratory. 

The absolute essential, however, is that the material be presented 
in such a way as to give the student a deepening sense of reality. 
However scholarly and skillful a teacher may be, he will in a great 
measure fail unless he can convey to the learner the feeling that he is 
dealing with the great drama of man and nature and not with mere 
words, machines or academic abstractions. 

Among the most time-honored—though often abused—implements 
in the college teacher’s methodological tool-chest are the various 
techniques centering around the use of a textbook. A properly selected 
textbook gives a logical and rather complete treatment of a topic and 
thus gives the teacher more freedom to devote his time to explanations 
and to amplification of points of contemporary or classroom interest. 
The textbook also provides a common core of material that may be 
utilized to increase interaction and to sharpen class discussion. 

There are two fundamental methods of using a textbook. In the 
first, the teacher becomes an assistant to the writer of the book and 
“hears lessons,” largely to provide an artificial stimulus to the pupil’s 
reading and memorization. More competent teachers, however, use the 
text as a valuable aid to their teaching. Those who are scornful of users 
of textbooks would be more effective if they reserve their disapproval 
only for those who use texts unwisely. Few teachers can accomplish as 
much without a textbook as an equally skillful colleague can achieve 
with the aid of one. 

Ranking in frequency with the textbook methods is the practice of 
professorial lecturing, the generally accepted method of instruction 
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in European universities and in many American institutions of higher 
learning. At its worst, as the old gag puts it, lecturing results in trans- 
ferring the contents of the professor’s notebook to that of the student, 
without passing through the heads of either. Most lectures, moreover, 
tempt the student to accept a passive role in the classroom—and learn- 
ing is an active process! Lectures, moreover, should never become so 
formalized that students cannot interrupt to ask for clarification or 
repetition. On the other hand, the lecture often requires less time for 
the development of a topic than would the recitation or discussion 
methods. Administrators also favor the lecture method because it 
permits larger classes and hence cheaper costs. 

The informal class discussion is another technique that, like the 
lecture, is in disfavor largely because it has been over-worked. To 
develop insight and to clarify values, the class discussion is unexcelled, 
provided it is based upon a common fund of knowledge and proceeds 
with both spontaneity and orderliness. Frequently, however, class 
discussions are academic time-wasters in which the more talkative 
students rehash their prejudices or expose their lack of preparation 
while the instructor struggles, often vainly, to guide the group into 
more constructive analyses. A vigorous, well-conducted class discus- 
sion, when not too long or too dogmatic, is an excellent plan for 
arousing latent student interest and for developing understanding 
of complex phenomena, but this technique can easily degenerate 
into wasteful “bull sessions.” 

Upon appropriate occasions the teacher should also make provision 
for formal student participation, especially for debates, panel discus- 
sions, and individual or committee reports upon collateral reading or 
special projects. 

Student reports and panel discussions are, however generally more 
useful to the participants themselves than to the other members of the 
class. Even on the graduate level important material is often presented 
inadequately or unimpressively. If the class is small, students are 
willing to endure boring reports in order to have an opportunity to 
make their own contributions, but in large classes the patience of the 
students is soon exhausted—unless the teacher is more uninteresting 
than the average of the students! 


Mass instruction cannot take much account of individual differences, 
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but the teacher must resist as best he can the tendency to stereotype his 
pupils. Private conferences, reports upon home or community back- 
ground, individual assignments, personal guidance of reading or in- 
vestigation, and student autobiographies are time-tested methods of 
helping the teacher remember the individual student with his distinctive 
interests and problems. 

Time was when a college classroom for the humanities or the social 
sciences was considered well equipped if it contained a table, one or 
two maps, blackboards with chalk and erasers, and seats for the teacher 
and pupils. Today far more teaching aids, loosely termed audio- 
visual materials, are considered desirable or even essential. Some 
of this equipment is traditional—blackboards, charts and graphs, 
documents, maps, pictures, cartoons, etc. But newer items are quite 
important: museums, radios, educational films, TV sets, and stages for 
the dramatization of subject-matter. 

These audio-visual teaching aids have many advantages. They 
are life-like and arouse interest rather easily, especially among students 
who are “non-verbal minded” or who find difficulty in grasping 
abstractions. They also require a new approach in teaching and thus 
lend variety to the academic bill of fare. In a few schools, however, 
the benefits of audio-visual training have resulted in its development as 
an educational fad in which the teacher becomes subordinated to his 
equipment. One high school is even reported to have a class in 
“Visual American History” which is “conducted almost entirely 
through films, radio programs, and illustrated books.” 

Audio-visual methods represent, however, a healthy rebellion against 
the traditional procedures thus described by Robert L. Sutherland: “In 
the old-fashioned classroom the student recited to the teacher. The 
teacher lectured to the student. The student turned papers in to the 
teacher. The teacher turned grades back to the student . . . This 
eternal cycle was artificial, academic.” 


The faddists who assume that these newer methods are educational 
cure-alls need to remember the story that when William James was 
asked what was necessary to establish a psychological laboratory at 
Harvard, he is alleged to have replied, ““A paper of pins and a com- 
petent man.” No one method, however advantageous in itself, should 
be granted a monopoly or be considered a substitute for the able 
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teacher. Enthusiasts for audio-visual methods should never neglect, 
moreover, the prosaic blackboard in presenting technical terms, names, 
outlines of lectures, summaries of discussions, etc. Similarly, maps 
and charts are not likely to become out-moded by films and radio and 
TV programs. 

The formal written examination, whether of the essay or the short- 
answer type, is an academic ritual that needs revision in the interest 
of improvement of teaching. This is especially true in those institutions 
where the final grade is almost exclusively determined by the score 
upon the examination. This overemphasis upon verbal and intellectual 
factors should give way to evaluation by a variety of means, including 
classroom contributions, reports upon individual and group projects 
and assignments, and personal conferences. 

The formal examination itself need not be devoted entirely to test- 
ing, especially not to testing of rote memorization of lecture notes or of 
textbook material. A part of each examination, and often of each test, 
may be directed to developing insight by concentration upon a complex 
problem. Many excellent teachers always plan to include at least one 
“problem” in each major examination. 

A wealth of illustrative material is always a valuable resource for 
the teacher. He needs to be on the alert for incidents, facts, and objects 
that clarify or emphasize concepts or principles presented in his class- 
room. The morning paper or news broadcasts may well be the starting 
point of many a class. 


In whatever ways are feasible the teacher should endeavor to develop 
favorable classroom attitudes. For example, he should try to get every 
student to feel that he is sharing in an intellectual adventure. This 
participation may take many forms, from doing semi-research in the 
library or laboratory to writing a suggestion for improving the course 
the next time it is offered. 

A convenient question box may encourage the timid to make a 
personal contribution. Class discussions are also aided by an attitude 
of objectivity and tolerance for conflicting values and opinions. The 
course should always create the impression that the curtain of ignorance 
has been lifted only a little way and that with more time and effort 
vast areas of wisdom might be disclosed. In developing these and 
similar beneficial attitudes the teacher must himself set the pattern from 
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the very first minutes of the initial meeting of the class. This prelude 
may “call the tune” for the symphony or cacophony that is to follow 
for the remainder of the quarter or semester. Of course, the teacher 
can rarely develop in his students any attitudes that he himself does 
not hold in all sincerity. 

The teacher will do a considerable service to himself and to his 
students by following the example of the Negro preacher who always 
divided his sermon into three parts—‘First I tells ’em what I’se gwine 
to say, next I says it, and then I tells ’em what I done said.” College 
teachers are generally careful to announce a topic, and many of them 
even follow it, but few present an adequate conclusion to the lesson. 
In fact, most classes come to a close with the ringing of a bell and a 
hurried “Take the next chapter” rather than with any logically planned 
ending. Yet, nine times out of ten, the making of a concise and force- 
ful synopsis is the best possible use of the last three or four minutes of 
the class period. 

While classroom affairs are and probably will remain the chief 
responsibility of the college teacher, the extent of his non-classroom 
activities is steadily increasing. Indeed one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the enterprising teacher is the large amount of extra- 
classroom pursuits undertaken by his students. 

The natural science laboratories and various shop courses are 
among the more valuable of these extensions of the classroom. These 
can be planned to give realism to the subject-matter, and to individual- 
ize instruction, and to lay the basis for later discoveries. Such projects 
and experiments may, however, become so routine as to be boring, while 
some of them may wisely be converted into classroom demonstrations. 

One of the most traditional of these extra-classroom activities is the 
use of a planned program of reading. Such reading may be employed 
to enrich the materials of the course by providing data or points of 
view differing from those contained in the textbook or in the professor’s 
lectures. Another purpose of library assignments is to meet the differ- 
ing needs of the individual student and to encourage him to pursue 
topics of special interest to him. 

Another type of extra-classroom activity, the field trip, has long 
had an accepted place in teaching. Many former students report that 
their most vivid recollection of a college course resulted from a visit 
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to a stock broker’s office, a factory, the scene of severe soil erosion, or a 
city slum. Well planned trips, preceded by careful classroom prepara- 
tion and followed by adequate analysis and discussion, should have 
a significant place in the institution’s budget and in the assignment of 
duties of faculty members. 

For many students an interneship experience is becoming more and 
more necessary. The interneship is already generally required in 
approved training for medicine, nursing, and social work. Evidence 
of its value in training for other occupations is steadily mounting. 

Such important extensions of the classroom as have been described 
above should not, however, obscure the fact that the classroom is still 
the focal point of college teaching. In the classroom itself, moreover, 
the exclusive use of any one method is less likely to bring good results 
than is the employment of a variety of techniques or a composite 
method that changes in emphasis to meet the needs of the students or 
the requirements of the subject-matter. Teachers who depend upon 
one method exclusively are like carpenters who use only hammer and 
saw even when full tool chests are at hand. 

Every good teacher also finds it advisable to revise his teaching 
procedures from time to time. This adds a creative flavor to his 
activities, relieves any monotony of his students, and helps him to 
evaluate more accurately his former techniques. “It is by experiment- 
ing with new methods and by improving upon old methods that a 
teacher becomes more efficient in his teaching.” 

Inept teaching on the college level is also reflected later in poor 
teaching in the public schools and even in the colleges themselves. 
Prospective teachers, whether intentionally or otherwise, constantly 
learn by example the teaching methods of some college instructor. 
“If he merely recites dully or hears dull recitations of facts set forth 
in the textbook, some of his students will follow the same inexcusable 
practices.” Consequently, teaching on the college and university level 
needs improvement not only for the sake of the institutions of higher 
learning but also for the betterment of general education in the United 
States and to promote a better quality of thought and action. 


The master teacher will keep his attention upon the three major 
factors that influence his ultimate success. In the first place, he will 
be keenly aware of the lives and interests of his students. He tries to 
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become acquainted with each of them, perhaps by means of a short 
autobiography or a scheduled office visit. Second, he will plan each 
class meeting with unstinted care, searching for ways of presenting his 
materials with clarity and vigor. He will also, as President Garfield 
is said to have advised the faculty of Hiram College, try to warm over 
each lesson by a brief review as immediately as is convenient before 
classtime in order to avoid serving his students with academic “cold 
victuals.” Finally, he will keep informed of, and select from, the 
many changes and discoveries that continually and often rapidly alter 
his academic field. 


In fulfilling his purposes the teacher also realizes that his success 
depends primarily upon his own ability to inspire and guide his 
students to a mastery of his chosen discipline. He is the personalized 
center of the interaction between the student and the subject-matter. 
Consequently, he finds himself subtracting, supplementing, and or- 
ganizing the varied data and conclusions of scientists and scholars. He 
aids his classes in obtaining the perspective so greatly needed by the 
untrained and the inexperienced, he take pains to demonstrate the 
complexity and interrelationships of even disparate phenomena, and 
he even dares to dream that the work of his classes may lead to wise 
action and great discoveries in the years to come. 


The capable teacher also attempts to avoid the pitfalls that ensnare 
the beginner and the unwary. In any one class meeting he does not 
cover many details but concentrates upon presenting as well as he 
can a few of the more significant topics. He does not give ready-made 
answers to the problems of his students—he helps them to solve their 
own problems, intellectual or personal. When he is unable to offer 
guidance, he refrains from adding his own confusions to those of others. 
He avoids “communing with his own necktie” and speaks directly and 
forcefully to his audience. He does not concentrate upon the few 
students that major in his field since they can usually fend for them- 
selves, but he endeavors to help the bewildered and the unthinking. 
Although he is never authoritarian or dogmatic, he does not conceal his 
own point of view for fear of criticism. He tries to reduce the social 
distance between himself and his students without attempting to be “‘one 
of the boys.” If he finds time for research undertakings, he does not 
exploit his students, either as assistants or as academic guinea-pigs, 
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but places their personalities and needs first in his scale of life-values. 
Most of all, he does not expect fame or fortune but works for the long- 
time welfare of his students, even when he knows full well that many 
of them will never remember his name. 

Ultimately the improvement of teaching on the college level depends 
upon three groups of persons. Those who provide financial support 
need to improve the facilities for teaching and to place greater emphasis 
upon quality of faculty personnel and instructional performance. Edu- 
cational administrators ought to reward good teaching at least as 
adequately as they reward research or academic salesmanship. Upon 
teachers themselves, however, lie the greater responsibilities: in- 
dividually and collectively to improve their mastery of teaching, to 
increase their pride of workmanship and to recognize their own value 
to the nation and to the world. 
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Schooling and Teaching in the 
Early Nineteenth Century: 


Albert Pike’s Experiences 


SUSAN B. RILEY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


When Albert Pike (1809-1891) was four years old, he was sent to 
a dame school in his home town, Newburyport, Massachusetts, to learn 
his A B C’s under the elderly schoolmistress, Miss Ellis." From then 
until he was fifteen he attended first a public school and then a private 
school. The experience connected with this village schooling which 
seems to have impressed him the most was having to take his turn, 
with the other boys among the seventy pupils, in building fires in the 
early morning, a turn which came inconveniently often. It was difficult 
with hands almost frozen to strike fire in the old-fashioned box with 
its home-made tinder, and all the boys welcomed an improvement in 
the form of an affair with a wheel which could be wound by a cord and 
made to revolve against a piece of steel scattering a shower of sparks. 

Evidently he had learned more than how to make fires, for having 
completed his grammar school education he was sent at the beginning 
of the year 1825 to the academy at Framingham, Massachusetts, of 
which his cousin, Alfred W. Pike, was preceptor. A graduate of Dart- 


1 After Pike took up his residence in Washington in 1868, he came to know well the 
sculptress, Vinnie Ream, later the wife of General Hoxie. In the general period of the 
seventies, he wrote a series of personal essays which he had handsomely bound and pre- 
sented to her, twenty-nine essays in five volumes beautifully written with a quill pen in 
Pike’s own hand. Unpublished, these volumes are now in the Pike Memorial Room, Library 
of the Supreme Council of the 33°, Washington, D.C. The reference above is taken 
from Number XXVII, “On Chance and School-Teaching.” Pike dictated to a stenographer, 
April 26, 1886, some recollections of his life. Although portions of this “Autobiography” 
have been published in Masonic magazines, the manuscript (preserved in the same library) 
as a whole remains unpublished. About 1841, Pike sent a sketch of his life to Rufus 
Wilmot Griswold containing the biographical material which Griswold used in Poets and 
Poetry of America (Philadelphia, 1842). The original manuscript (owned by the Boston 
Public Library) has been helpful particularly for the corroboration of dates and facts, 
Unless otherwise noted, the information in this article has been drawn from these three 
manuscript sources. 
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mouth in the class of 1815, Alfred was an earnest scholar, particularly 
of the classics, and a gifted and exacting teacher. He served as record- 
ing secretary of the American Institute of Instruction in which official 
capacity it was his duty to announce debates on such subjects as “Has 
the Multiplication of School Books, upon the same subjects, been 
beneficial to the interests of Education?” ; “The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of visible illustrations in Schools”; and “At what age can 
children most advantageously commence the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages?” 

The Framingham Academy, of which Alfred W. Pike was preceptor 
in 1824-25, had been established in 1792, the purpose of its proprietors 
being to “disseminate piety, virtue, and useful knowledge.” From 
the first the standards of instruction were high, it being stipulated 
that ““No person shall be admitted as preceptor in the school, unless he 
has received a collegiate education and been endowed with a degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in some University.” The Academy was conducted 
for a number of years by a succession of capable teachers; it attracted 
ambitious pupils, and it maintained a respectable rank among the 
increasing number of such institutions designed largely to fit youth 
into the universities of the time.’ 

It was at this academy that the boy Albert Pike, just past his fifteenth 
birthday, began early in 1825 to prepare himself to take the entrance 
examinations for Harvard College. The preceptor proved a friend to 
him, lending him books which he read with avidity, giving him his first 
love of the classics, and even advancing him money needed for board 
and tuition. By August he considered his pupil sufficiently prepared 
to present himself for the examinations, and together they journeyed 
to Cambridge. There the applicant acquitted himself well, passing the 
examinations being, according to the “Autobiography,” “exceedingly 
good in mathematics, and rather exceptionally good in Greek.” 

Lacking the money needed for matriculation, however, Albert went 
back to Newburyport and began to look for a teaching position as a 
means of earning the necessary money for a college education. In the 
late fall of 1825 he journeyed on foot to the town of Gloucester where, 
after an examination by the school board of the district, he spent the 





* Boston Evening Transcript, August 19, 1834, and Columbian Sentinel, August 9, 1834. 
* William Barry, A History of Framingham, Massachusetts (Boston, 1847), pp. 80-81. 
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winter and spring teaching at two places on Cape Ann. His first school 
was a square frame building on the side of the main road that led to 
Gloucester Harbor, and he boarded nearby in an old farmhouse with 
an outlook upon the sea owned by an old sailor, Captain Steele. It was 
a most inclement winter, and the half mile of road from Captain Steele’s 
to the school, bordered by great granite boulders as large as a house, 
was often deep in snow. The scholars, over whom he presided from 
a pulpit-like desk, were chiefly young men, older than himself, hard- 
ened, sturdy, and strong, who followed fishing during the open seasons, 
sailing to Labrador and Newfoundland. There was some insubordina- 
tion at first, the seasoned young sailors naturally feeling themselves 
superior to the less experienced schoolmaster; but he governed them 
well and gave general satisfaction. There was little amusement during 
those three winter months, too cold for hunting, fishing, and social 
activities; but with his self-appointed task of studying the courses 
prescribed for the first two years of Harvard, the time passed not un- 
pleasantly. 

In the early spring he moved to Knowlton’s Cove, some eight miles 
off, where he taught for another three months. With the opening of 
spring he found it difficult to pore over his Greek and Latin books, 
preferring to borrow in succession every long duck gun in the neighbor- 
hood and from the rocky promontory near Farmer Knowlton’s house 
kill ducks on the nearby fresh water pond or on the curved beach dig 
quohogs or spear flounders in the shallow water. The school itself 
seems to have made little impression on the young teacher, for years 
later he could remember not a single incident nor pupil, not even the 
building itself of this second school. 

Returning to Newburyport when the term was over, he settled down 
in earnest to prepare himself to take the examinations on the first two 
years’ work at Harvard, intending to enter the junior class in the fall 
of the year 1826. It was no simple task to which he set himself. The 
course of instruction laid down for Freshmen and Sophomores in 
Harvard at this time included in Latin—Horace, Cicero, Livy, Quin- 
tilian, and Tacitus; in Greek—Dalzel’s famous Collectanea Graeca 
Majora and the Iliad; in French—Wanostrocht’s Grammar, Henriade, 
Charles XII, and Telémaqué; in Spanish—Josse’s Grammar, Colmena 
Espanola, Yriarte, and Solis; in Italian—Veneroni’s Syntax, Alfieri’s 
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Fillipo, Tasso, and Dante; in English—Lowth’s English Grammar and 
Blair’s Lectures; and in Mathematics—Plane Geometry, Algebra, Solid 
and Analytick Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and 
Calculus.“ But he applied himself diligently, and with a keen mind 
always unusually gifted in languages (which comprised over half of 
the curriculum) he mastered the subjects sufficiently to pass the exami- 
nations on the work of the first two years. 

When he tried to matriculate in the junior class, however, a difficulty 
arose. He was informed by the authorities that tuition would have to 
be paid on the freshman and sophomore years as well as the junior 
year. That much money he did not have. He was also stung by the 
injustice of the demand. He had been his own tutor. Why pay the 
college for instruction he had not received from them? With the 
indignation which was always to inflame him when he saw authority 
meting out what he considered to be arbitrary and unjust demands, he 
left Cambridge and with his leaving abandoned hope of the college 
education which he had so desired. When some measure of fame had 
come to him, he was not averse, however, to returning to Harvard for 
the conferring of an honorary degree of Master of Arts on July 20, 
1859." 

Returning to Newburyport he became assistant teacher in the gram- 
mar school which he had attended as a boy, serving under a succession 
of masters several of whom were run off by unruly boys. From the 
fall of 1826 to the fall of 1828 he taught here, during the last few 
months as principal and sole teacher, for which double duty he was 
paid a single salary of six hundred dollars. At the end of that time 
he lost his place, not being “run off” by refractory boys but “turned 
out” by the trustees. The true reason for the dismissal seems to have 
been his insistence upon having an assistant; but the charge made 
against him was that of levity and unbecoming conduct, particularly in 
playing the violin on Sunday. That he played the instrument in the 
choir of Dr. Dana’s church for morning service, with his father playing 
the bass-viol, did not excuse him from the impiety of playing it later 
in his room. 

After losing his position, Albert remained in Newburyport for a 

* President’s Annual Report, 1825-1826, Harvard College, pp. 25-26. 

* Boston Transcript, July 21, 1859, and autobiographical sources cited. 
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few months pursuing his studies and helping his father at his business 
of making shoes.” In the fall he went to Fairhaven, opposite New Bed- 
ford, where he taught an academy, attended by both boys and girls, 
for six months during the winter of 1828-1829. The school presented 
no problems, and the students unlike those of Newburyport were so 
tractable that he never had to punish a one. Friends and social diver- 
sions were few, however, so that he had much time for his studies and 
for composing the verses which began to appear in The Bower of Taste 
and other Boston magazines. Among them were six of the “Hymns to 
the Gods,” the most justly admired of Pike’s poetry particularly when 
they received the encomium of being reprinted in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine of Edinburgh a decade later, which Pike said he wrote during 
that winter at Fairhaven at his desk during school hours. 

When Pike returned to Newburyport in the late winter of 1829, he 
must have given most of his time to writing the numerous poems and 
sketches which appeared in various magazines during that and the 
following year. There was no money in such an occupation, however, 
and in the late summer he undertook to organize a private school. The 


first advertisement of the proposed school appeared in the Newbury- 
port Herald, August 28: 


In the course of a month I wish to open a private school in the 
town—if a sufficient number of scholars be obtained before that time 
to warrant such an undertaking—for instruction in the studies com- 
monly taught in High Schools and Academies. The price of tuition 
will be five dollars a term. .. . 


Albert Pike 


Nothing is known about the school except Pike’s own word that it 
materialized and was conducted during the winter. 

At the conclusion of the term he organized another school, inserting 
the following advertisement in the Herald, May 21: 


Private School 
I shall open a school on Monday next, in Pleasant Street, in a part 
of the building near the Post-Office occupied by Miss Brockway—for 
® An interesting letter is preserved in the Library of the Supreme Council to Pike from 
William Williams, Gloucester, February 22, 1882, in which the author recalls when he 
went to school to Pike in Newburyport and how he used to watch the light in Pike’s 


window “as you assisted your industrious father in his handiwork, & then often pursued 
your studies to a still later hour.” 
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instruction of youth of both sexes, in the various branches of English 
education, in the Latin and Greek languages—Algebra and the higher 
mathematics. 


Albert Pike 
Newburyport, May 18, 1830 


The curriculum of this school was broad enough to offer high-school 
training for the boys and girls of the village and also (according to 
Pike’s statement in the “Autobiography” ) prepare at least one student, 
Thomas M. Clark, later Bishop of Rhode Island, for the junior class 
at Harvard. | 

In the fall the young teacher became even more ambitious and 
opened, in addition to the day school, an evening school. It was an- 
nounced in the Herald, September 24 and successive issues: 


Evening School 

I shall commence an Evening School at my room in Pleasant Street, 
in the course of two or three weeks. Those who intend to study with 
me, will allow me to request them to make application to me at my 
schoolroom, in the course of a fortnight; as I shall not commence 
unless a sufficient number be first obtained to assure me that I shall not 
labor for nothing—Terms: for the common English branches, viz.— 
writing, Arithmetic, Surveying, Navigation, Geometry, Trigonometry 
and Algebra, $2 the term; for the Languages $4; for the Spanish 
(reading and speaking) $5. 


The school will be opened three evenings each week—Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. 


Albert Pike 
September 21 


Evidently a “sufficient number” of students presented themselves, for 
the Herald, October 15, carried the notice that the school would open 
the following Monday evening at the teacher’s new quarters on Green 
Street under the “new Hall’”—the hall being Washington Hall where 
St. Mark’s Lodge held its meetings. 

It will be noted that a new study, Spanish, was added to the offerings 
of the Evening School. Although Spanish was included in the Harvard 
course and Pike may have studied it at the time he was an aspirant 
for a college degree, he very probably had availed himself of the 
opportunity of studying the language under a native Spaniard who was 
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in the town for a few months during 1829, one Senor Juan de Escobar 
who, according to a notice in the Herald, May 26, 1829, conducted 
a Spanish school a few doors from Pike’s schoolroom on Pleasant 
Street. Pike’s knowledge of Spanish was, in his opinion, one of the 
few phases of his education from which he realized any practical 
value when a few months later he found himself in a distant part of the 
country. Through knowing the language he was able to clerk in a 
store in Santa Fé, go on trading expeditions to nearby settlements of 
Mexicans, act as interpreter when his hunting party encountered certain 
tribes of Indians, and later make a study and a comparative vocabulary 
of Indian dialects which he said in some aspects resembled the Spanish 
language. 

It was in the Western country that Pike had his next teaching experi- 
ence. Succumbing to the lure which the West had for ambitious young 
men in the early part of the nineteenth century, he left Newburyport 
on March 10, 1831, making his way first to Nashville, Tennessee, 
where, according to his “Autobiography,” he hoped to find a school 
and settle in “a southern -country, where people were liberal, [and] 
there was a chance to get up in the world.” After being disappointed 
in Nashville and fruitlessly exploring the rumor of a need for a school- 
master on Duck River near Columbia, he continued to St. Louis, joined 
a trading party to Santa Fé, remained there for about ten months, and 
then became a member of a party planning to trap beaver along the 
Pecos and the headwaters of the Red River and the Fausse Washita. 
When no beaver were located, Pike struck off with four other members 
of the company across the Staked Plains and on December 10, 1832, 
reached Fort Smith in Arkansas Territory having traveled from Taos 
about fourteen hundred miles, of which distance he had covered six 
hundred and fifty miles on foot.’ 

Pike’s fortunes had certainly not been bettered by his Western 
experiences. He was penniless, ragged, and a stranger in a land where 
opportunities for an educated man were even more limited than they 
had been in New England. After two or three months at Fort Smith 
chopping timber and doing whatever else was to be done to earn his 


7 Pike’s adventures in the West are thoroughly covered in “The First Narrative of a 
Journey in the Prairie” and “The Second Narrative of a Journey in the Prairie” which 
form part of his book, Prose Sketches and Poems Written in the Western Country pub- 
lished by George W. Light, Boston, 1834. 
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board, he moved to the nearby settlement of Van Buren, a short distance 
down the Arkansas River in Crawford County, where he again took to 
teaching—this time in the crudest of frontier schools. The description 
of his experiences in the school there, and later at Little Piney, as 
given in his “Essays to Vinnie. Of Chance and School-Teaching,” 
throws some light on early frontier education and considerable on his 
own mood of despondency. 


My next school-teaching after leaving New England was in Arkansas; 
first in the river-bottom near the frontier, and next and last on Little Piney 
in Pope County, some seventy miles below, in each of which a few boys 
and girls studied reading, writing, and arithmetic, . . . I had no plans for 
the future there, and took no care for the morrow. ... I had entered the 
Territory unintentionally, an utter stranger to every human soul in it, a 
very waif and stray, friendless, with only useless knowledge and no power 
to be of use or service to any but the common people of the backwoods 
and their ignorant children; almost as useless as a rat or a mole, and 
with far less than a rat or mole’s resources. The value of my Greek and 
Mathematics at once became representable by the cipher 0, and has re- 
mained so ever since. Latin and French were as useless to me* as the 
integral and differential calculus. I had got down to the hard-pan of life, 
and was myself at school... . 

I remember once, while lying at midnight upon a blanket spread upon 
the hard rough puncheons of Andy Manson’s floor, saying to Lewis, his 
brother-in-law, who had come with me from the headwaters of the Brazos, 
that I had no hope or prospect of ever being anything or doing anything, 
worth the being or doing; and how supremely ridiculous I thought his 
reply, that my education was worth more than fifty thousand dollars. I 
said it might be elsewhere, but that in Arkansas a wild-hog running in the 
bottom was better off than I. 


It is true, as Pike said, that his higher learning did him little good 
as a teacher in a rude frontier school. Requirements were of the 


®’ Among the Pike materials owned by the Library of the Supreme Council are several 
items which show that Pike did put his knowledge of Latin and French to some use. 
Although he may have worked from translations in compiling “Maxims of the Roman Law 
and Some of the Ancient French Law” and “Notes on the Civil Code of Louisiana” (based 
on the Napoleonic Code), familiarity with the original languages was undoubtedly of 
great help. The letter “Humanum Genus” of the Pope, Leo XIII, against Freemasonry was 
translated by Pike as were also several manuscripts dealing with the Masonic order in 
France. Certainly learning while he was a young man how to master a language helped 
him when in the last years of his life he turned to the study of Sanscrit and the transla- 
tion of the Rig-Veda. The interested reader will find these works described in Bibliography 
of the Writings of Albert Pike, edited by Ray Baker Harris, Librarian of the Supreme 
Council, Washington, D.C., 1957. 
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simplest, and both pupils and patrons were indifferent about even these 
being met. The teachers themselves were generally only half literate, 
and had the young Harvard aspirant been himself the most skilled of 
pedagogues he would have found soil poorly prepared by his predeces- 
sors. An Arkansas historian gives a picture of the subscription schools 
of the time in the Territory. The patrons paid so much tuition for each 
child for a given term, generally three months. Neighbors clubbed 
together and built a school, generally at the edge of a woods, of logs 
with clapboard roof and puncheon floor. Heat was furnished by a 
fireplace at one end of the room, and if glass could not be obtained for 
windows a section of a log would be left out and the aperture fitted with 
a framework of light sticks over which oiled paper would be pasted. 
Trees split in half formed benches with stout pins driven in for legs. As 
for the teacher, his education was rarely beyond the elementary level. 


If he could read and spell, write well enough to “set copies” for the 
the pupils, and “do all the sums” in the book up to and including “the 
Rule of Three,” he was qualified to teach. There was one qualification 
that was considered necessary. He must possess sufficient physical strength 
to hold the unruly and boisterous boys in subjection.” 


The vigor which had carried Pike through the long prairie journey and 
the experience gained in controlling the obstreperous fishing-lads at 
Gloucester must have helped him to qualify as a disciplinarian. 

The next and last school was on Little Piney Creek about nine miles 
from the Arkansas River. Pike wrote a few years later a sketch, 
“Letters from Arkansas,” which appeared in The American Monthly 
Magazine, January, 1836, in which his amusing experiences in locating 
a school are related. Approaching an old settler to whom he had been 
directed, Pike asked what might be his prospects of locating a school 
in that vicinity. 


“Why,” said the squatter, “if you would set in right straight, I reckon 
thar’ might be a right smart chance of scholars got, as we have had no 
teacher here for the best of two years. Thar’s about fifteen families on the 
creek, and the whole tote of ’em well fixed for children. They want a 
schoolmaster pretty much too. We got a teacher about six months ago— 

~ Dallas Tabor Herndon, Director, Department of Archives and History of Arkansas, 
Editor, Centennial History of Arkansas (Chicago, and Little Rock, 1922), I, 531-532. Cf. 


John Donald Wade’s description of education in Georgia at this time in his Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet (New York, 1924), pp. 65-66. 
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a Scotchman, or an Irishman, I think. He took for six months, and carried 
his proposals ’round, and he got twenty scholars directly. It warn’t long, 
though, before he cut up some ferlicues, and got into a priminary; and so 
so one morning he was found among the missing.” 


The trouble, he explained, was 


“Oh, he took too much of the essence of corn, and got into a chunk of a 
fight—no great matter, to be sure; but he got whipped, and had to leave 


the diggins.””* 

Upon the advice of the settler, Pike attended a shooting match held 
in the community on the following day and presented to possible 
patrons his “proposals” of what he could teach and how much he 
would charge and secured twenty scholars. The compensation agreed 
on was to be paid half in money and half in pigs. He cleared no more 
than three dollars a month, and the pigs were never collected. Many 
years later he said that he ought by then to be entitled to all the pigs 
in the county. Life in the little settlement with no companions but 
illiterate, rude, yet “kindly” men was, moreover, extremely dull, and 
when after six to eight weeks of teaching he fell victim to “fever and 
ague,” he gave up the school and the unprofitable idea of using teach- 
ing as a ladder to fame and fortune. 

Albert Pike was now twenty-four years old. His education had 
included every type of school available: dame school, public grammar 
and high school, academy, tutorial, self-study, and college course (al- 
though without the experience of attending college). In his teaching 
he had been associated with village grammar schools and a high school 
with college preparatory curriculum, had conducted private schools, 
and had held short-term subscription schools in the rudest of frontier 
settlements. In the early days of October, 1833, he moved to Little Rock 
as assistant editor of the Whig paper, The Arkansas Advocate, and 
began a meteoric career furthered not only by assets of character and 
ability but also by the nature of that education whose value he had 
doubted and which his trapper friend, Lewis, had so wistfully praised. 


*° As quoted in Fred W. Allsopp, Albert Pike, A Biography, Little Rock, 1928, pp. 49-52. 
Opposite page 92 there is a picture of a school believed to be the one where Pike taught. 











The Origin and Development of 
School Libraries 


TOM J. COLE 
State College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Although the roots of the modern school library lie in the past, the 
movement is rightly considered a twentieth century development of four 
stages: first, the initial phase which was limited fairly well to ideas 
such as the one expressed by Benjamin Franklin in 1743 when he 
proposed the establishment of an academy that would be equipped 
with a library. Second, a limited amount of concrete evidence of 
interested citizens resulted in the establishment of a few school li- 
braries that were regarded primarily as depositories for certain 
volumes, and were under the supervision of a school custodian or clerk. 
This period began in the middle 1830's and continued until the mid- 
1870's, and featured the rise of school district libraries. Third, during 
this stage the school library came to be looked upon as an aid in 
classroom instruction as well as a source for leisure-time reading. 
A professional librarian was provided, though she was not likely to 
possess the qualifications. of a classroom teacher. Fourth, this stage 
has seen the school library come to be regarded second only to the 
teacher as the really important feature of the school. In addition to 
being a person trained in her profession, the librarian of today is 
likely to be a qualified teacher, too, capable of instructing not only 
students but other teachers as well. 

As might well be expected, the colonial education-minded men in 
America were constantly looking to Europe for ideas that could be 
employed in this country. Some of our leading citizens including 
Governor DeWitt Clinton and William L. Marcy of New York, and 
Horace Mann of Massachusetts went abroad to study educational 
methods and returned greatly inspired. The influence of their efforts 
is readily noticeable on the origin and development of school libraries 
in this country. 
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In 1827 Governor Clinton recommended to the state legislature that 
a small library of books be placed in every school house, thus initiating 
the idea of providing school libraries on an extensive basis. Unfor- 
tunately, there was delay by the legislature in accepting the governor’s 
proposal because this legislation was not passed until 1835. Since the 
law was on a local option basis, few districts voted taxes to establish 
and maintain libraries; therefore, Clinton’s successor, Governor Marcy, 
recommended that the legislature appropriate certain monies for school 
library purposes, and on April 15, 1839, the New York legislature 
enacted a state aid program for school district libraries. For a brief 
period much progress was made, but a diversion of funds soon brought 
about a marked decline. 


In 1837, Horace Mann jettisoned a promising political career to 
act as secretary of the first board of education in this country, and 
through his efforts school libraries in Massachusetts owe their origin. 
Following the pattern laid down by New York, the Massachusetts 
legislature passed an enabling school district library law in 1837. 
This same year marked the enactment of school district library legis- 
lation in Michigan, and the movement was catching on. By 1876 a total 
of nineteen states had enacted legislation to provide for the development 
of public school libraries, but even so there were devastating handicaps 
in the form of insufficient interest, cooperation, supervision, and 
trained personnel. Therefore, the school library which had been 
initiated on a district basis was soon superseded by the establishment 
and maintenance by taxation of public libraries. Contributing to this 
change was, no doubt, the fact that even though the school district 
libraries were housed in school buildings, the book collections were 
largely for adults. In spite of the euphemeral nature of the school 
district library movement, it did contribute educationally by making 
school men more aware of the need for supplementary reading ma- 
terials. In turn, public library promotion contributed to a new form 
of school library development, this time on an individual unit basis, 
by lending book collections to the public schools and pointing out to 
students the opportunities available to them in leisure reading. 


The third stage in the historical development of school libraries 
embraced the final quarter of the nineteenth century. In 1876 three 
important developments occurred which greatly influenced both school 
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and public libraries. One of these was the first government report 
publication to deal with the history, condition, and management of 
libraries in this country. The timeliness of this document was im- 
portant for in addition to pointing up the need for libraries it also 
served as the basis for future library development. The second 
important development in the library field during this year was the 
promotion by Melvil Dewey that lead to the founding of the American 
Library Association when he brought together at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia a committee which organized for the purpose 
of promoting library interests. The Association was the first national 
organization of its kind, and since its inception has worked untiringly 
to promote extensive library services throughout the country. The 
third significant development in the library field at this particular 
time was the publication of the Library Journal. This periodical 
was the first of its kind in the United States, and it, too, continues to 
devote its interests to the various phases of library work. 

In addition to the developments just cited that dealt directly with 
the library field, certain other events in the educational arena focused 
attention on the services of libraries. During this period a new concept 
in reading occurred which de-emphasized the A B C plan generally 
in use in this country and substituted the Pestalozzian principles of 
teaching reading. American educators sought new approaches to the 
teaching of reading, which in turn demanded more reading materials 
in the upper grades. Thus with a change in the approaches, the aims 
changed and gradually evolved into the concept that the primary func- 
tion of learning to read was the development of a permanent interest 
in reading and the appreciation of good reading material. This 
naturally brought about a greater demand for library services to sup- 
plement regular textbook assignments. 


Also noteworthy was the influence of the Herbartian movement in 
education which stressed character development through historical and 
literary works. As a result of this pronounced philosophy, many 
additional books were published embodying the Herbartian principles. 

During this stage of development the few municipalities possessing 
both a public library and a school library showed little if any co- 
operation between the two. Ironically enough, a layman, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., from Quincy, Massachusetts, was the first to point 
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out certain advantages to be enjoyed through cooperation of the two 
types of library services. However, within a short period of time 
considerable progress was made in getting public school libraries and 
public libraries to cooperate, but once again almost all of the initiative 
was taken by public librarians. Eventually educators became more 
interested in the two types of libraries working together, and in 1892 
the first report of a harmonious working relationship between the 
two types was given by a Cleveland public librarian in a description of 
his library working in conjunction with the schools in providing ma- 
terials for both class use and loans. 

In 1896 positive action was taken to establish a School Library Sec- 
tion as an integral part of the National Education Association. At that 
time, John C. Dana, president of the American Library Association, 
sponsored a petition that led to the establishment of the Section, and 
then the ALA immediately appointed a committee to work with the 
newly formed Library Section of the national organization. After 
much effort, a detailed restatement of the objectives of school and public 
libraries was worked out, and the groundwork for future library 
development was laid. 


The fourth stage in the historical development of school libraries, 
which was the period of rapid growth, began in 1900 and continues in 
1959. This century has seen the school library come into its own, for 
now in the United States it is accepted as a highly essential part of our 
educational system, and often the librarian is one of the most highly 
qualified members of the faculty. In 1900 Miss Mary Kingsbury was 
appointed librarian at Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and 
was, apparently, the first library school graduate appointed to a high 
school library position as well as the first trained librarian employed 
on a full time basis. In 1914 the ALA added a School Library Section, 
and since then the development of central high school libraries pri- 
marily under the administration of the school boards has been quite 
rapid, but the elementary school library progress has been considerably 
slower. In considering factors that influenced the rapid growth of 
school libraries, one should not ignore the increase in school population, 
growth of public libraries, curriculum expansion, and changing edu- 
cational objectives. The rise of the Platoon school as well as the 
emergence of the Winnetka and Dalton plans of instruction, each of 
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which demanded greater exploratory facilities to be used by the stu- 
dents, called for additional library tools. 

Along with the general acceptance of the need for some type of 
school library came the problem of administering the reading materials. 
Almost all agreed that the library books belonged in the school build- 
ing but differences of opinion arose as to who should select, purchase, 
and regulate or supervise the use of the materials. Objections were 
voiced against the cooperative plan between public and school libraries, 
and this dissension accounts for the development of school libraries 
under the board of education. Room libraries were built up in some 
elementary schools, and a collection of fifty selected books per room 
was regarded as being a sufficient number to give the students an 
adequate sampling of good literature. Although the number of books 
regarded as being essential has increased, the room library collections 
for elementary schools are still in the majority even though a few 
centralized elementary school libraries do exist. 


From the inception of the high school, the school library appears to 
have been a part of the standard equipment although the book col- 
lections and uses made of them were of questionable educational 
value in many instances. However, since 1913 great effort has been 
expended by various groups to direct attention to the selection and 
use of public school library materials in a discerning manner. Among 
the organizations that have worked diligently are the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the ALA, the Library Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the NEA (The Library Department 
of the NEA ceased to function in 1923.), and the various regional 
accreditation associations. In 1936 the School and Children’s Library 
Division was established at the American Library Association head- 
quarters, and in 1938 the Library Services Division of the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency came into existence. 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards was published 
in 1938-39 and contained a section on the school library in which 
an attempt was made to evaluate both the quality and quantity of 
library service available. It dealt with such questions as minimum 
budgets, qualifications of the librarian, services to teachers and stu- 
dents, and physical aspects of the library such as accessibility, ade- 
quacy, and attractiveness. A good rating on these items was necessary 
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for accreditation purposes, and this has brought about a greater aware- 
ness of the importance of the library and its services. 

In spite of all the effort that has been exerted, including the generous 
financial assistance from such foundations as the Carnegie Corporation, 
General Education Board, Rosenwald Fund, and Rockefeller Fund, 
complete school library coverage is still not a reality, and the existing 
coverage is highly unequal just as is all other educational facilities. 
While better than ninety per cent of all public school pupils in the 
United States have some form of school library service, full and com- 
plete coverage is still a goal to be attained. 
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The Meanings of Grades 


HARRY A. GRACE 
Counseling Center, 
California State Polytechnic College 


“Grades don’t mean anything!” 

“My son got all A’s in high school and is flunking out of college. 
How do you explain that?” 

“The first thing I ask a graduating senior is what kind of grades he 
has, then I make him a job offer.” 

Across the counselor’s desk comes comment after comment concern- 
ing grades. At one end of the continuum are those who feel that grades 
are meaningless. At the other end, are persons who feel that grades 
are the whole thing. Somewhere in the middle are people thoroughly 
confused about the meaning of grades. We suggest that confusion 
exists because there is no single meaning to a grade. Once we under- 
stand what grades mean, then we will probably use them correctly 
and be neither confused nor taking issue with the importance of grades. 
However, as long as we continue to leave grades undefined or misuse 
them, we may expect to be hung on the horns of this dilemma. 

In an earlier article in this journal’, it was suggested that the 
process of education always involves these essentials: the teacher, the 
learner, the subject-matter, and the confidence which exists among these 
three elements. We can define various approaches to education ac- 
cording to whether they stress the teacher, the learner or the subject- 
matter. We can also dispense with the dilemma posed by the meaning 
of grades by applying this formula to the problem. 

Try to visualize the educational problem as a capital “Y.” Label 
the arm at the upper left the learner, and that in the upper right others, 
including the teacher. The base of the “Y” label subject-matter, and the 
crotch which joins the two arms through the base speak of as confidence, 
without which education could not exist. This three-dimensional picture 
—the learner, teacher (others) and the subject matter, with confidence 
at the hub—now permits us to locate three kinds of grades. 

The first kind of grade is that which results from the learner’s acting 
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upon the subject-matter, (the lower left-hand of our “Y”). We may 
speak of this kind of grade as one which refers to the learner’s 
proficiency with regard to the subject-matter. It represents the in- 
dividual’s ability to cope with ideas, things, habits, ete. 

The second kind of grade arises when the learner competes with 
others. This kind of grade may be called competitive, and is located in 
the space at the top of the “Y” between the learner and others (the 
teacher included ). It makes little difference whether the learner receives 
this competitive grade by breaking the curve or winning his teacher’s 
approval. In either event, he receives his grade as a recognition of his 
relationship to the work accomplished by other people. 

A grade can also mean that the individual who is in the process of 
learning has achieved the standard set by others for a particular field 
of endeavor. In this case, the grade may be located between others in 
the upper right arm of the “Y” and the subject-matter at the base of 
the “Y.” The achievement of a standard is often used as a way of 
determining a grade. Such grades are sometimes expressed as pass 
or fail, and may be expressed in further delineations according to the 
standards of a particular occupation or profession. 

Thus, we find three different meanings of grades: the grade as 
representing individual performance and proficiency, the grade which 
represents competitive achievement vis-a-vis others (including the 
teacher), and the grade which represents the achievement of some 
standard of performance. 


It is conceivable that a grade could mean any combination of two or 
all three of these typical meanings. A student may be doing his best 
and excel over his classmates. A student may excel over his classmates 
and achieve the highest standards of performance. Or a student may do 
his best, excel over his competition, and achieve the perfection de- 
manded of his field of endeavor. 


Trouble in understanding the meaning of grades arises from assum- 
ing that grades mean only one thing: in modern education that is 
usually competition with others in the classroom—the so-called bell- 
shaped curve. When grades only mean that the student has excelled 
over his competition, we can never be sure that an “A” in high school 
will result in an “A” in college, unless the competition is identical. 
Likewise, when grades refer solely to individual proficiency we may 
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find that a student is doing his best and yet falling far short of his 
competition, or short of the performance demanded by the standard 
in the field. If the standards in the field of endeavor are particularly 
low, then it is conceivable that everybody will exceed those standards; 
on the other hand, if the standards are exceptionally high, then it is 
likely that everyone will fail in his attempt to pass. 

We may expect some learners to behave in such a manner as to just 
beat their competition and so receive a high competitive grade while 
never fully realizing either their own potential (measured by their 
proficiency with subject-matter), or understanding that there are stand- 
ards set in the field which may exceed the competition they face. Great 
confusion may also occur when an individual takes the grade he has 
received as a matter of personal proficiency and attempts to compare 
it with other people, or attempts to project it upon society as a standard 
for the profession. Thus, we are disappointed on Saturday afternoon 
when we recall the performance of the professional athlete on the grid- 
iron the previous Sunday. As literary people, we are disappointed with 
high school writing because the standards of our novelists differ from 
the competition in these schools. We fail a student, who may be doing 
his very best, although he is in stiff competition with others, who may 
not be doing their best at all—and yet the student we have failed may 
still be achieving the standards of his occupation or profession’. 

What do grades mean? They mean at least three things. The grade 
may mean that a student is as proficient as he can be with the subject 
matter. The grade may mean that the student competes successfully 
against others. The grade may mean that the student has reached a 
standard of achievement as set by society for some occupation or 
profession. A grade may mean any of these things. The meanings of 
grades become confused when we try to transfer meaning from one 
area of discourse to another. 
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Continuity and Interrelatedness of 


Social Science Curricula 


LOUIS W. REDEMSKY 
Michigan State College, Lansing 


A discussion about the continuity and interrelatedness of subject 
matter pertaining to the social sciences should be of interest to the 
educational planners of a general education program. Furthermore, 
those charged with the teaching and planning of the social science 
curriculum for the secondary school and institution of higher education 
should intermittently review the curriculum to determine whether 
changes need to be made to improve the curriculum. In addition, it is 
imperative that a continued evaluation be made of the objectives of the 
social science course in order to determine whether the objectives are 
in harmony with the purposes of general education. Of course, it must 
be assumed that the course of study is concerned with providing 
knowledge essential to a general education. This paper deals with these 
matters and related problems. 

Before an extensive discussion of the continuity and interrelatedness 
of social science subject matter is undertaken, it is appropriate to 
state which of the objectives of general education one could hope to 
fulfill through the presentation of social science. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education’ in its report, “Establishing the 
Goals,” stated its position relative to general education. It formulated a 
number of statements which were designated as purposes of this type 
of education. Some of the purposes appear to be particularly apropos 
for the social scientist—purposes attainable through appropriate and 
extensive utilization of social science curricula. These purposes are: 


(1) to develop for the regulation of one’s personal and civic life a code 
of behavior based on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals; (2) 
to participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in solving social, 
economic, and political problems of one’s community, state and nation; (3) 
*A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, “Establishing the 


Goals,” Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. I. (Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. pp. 50-57.) 
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to recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the world and 
one’s personal responsibility for fostering international understanding and 
peace; (4) to understand the common phenomena in one’s physical environ- 
ment, to apply habits of scientific thought to both personal and civic problems, 
and to appreciate the implications of scientific discoveries for human welfare; 
(5) to attain a satisfactory emotional and social adjustment; (6) to acquire 
the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfactory family life; (7) to acquire 
and use the skills and habits involved in critical and constructive thinking. 


From a broader point of view of the interdisciplinary nature of the 
social sciences, those objectives dealing with effective communication, 
intelligible solving of personal and community problems, appreciation 
of cultural activities, and an understanding of one’s personal interests 
and abilities may merit some consideration in social science curriculum 
planning. There are those who may protest that social scientists may 
be encroaching upon subject matter outside of their prerogative if the 
broader view is accepted. However, there are those who would agree 
that in dealing with human behavior the social scientist could accept 
the broader interpretation inasmuch as the understanding of human be- 
havior requires knowledge of many disciplines. The purposes stated 
above do not apply only to a general education at a higher level, but they 
are applicable as well to a general education in the secondary schools. 
The destructive diatribe of the curriculum of secondary and higher 
education, no doubt, is unfounded, but to ignore constructive criticism 
and thus put off the evaluation of the curriculum to determine whether 
it is achieving what we desire is inexcusable. 


In terms of the anticipated results expected from a general education, 
there is always the question whether the present plan of curricula of- 
ferings is comprehensive enough (interrelated) or advantageously struc- 
tured (continuity of subject matter) to accomplish to the fullest degree 
the objectives of such an education. For an individual to acquire the 
knowledge to function as a successful citizen within a democracy it is 
necessary to interrelate and continue those subject matter areas which 
are basic to successful citizenship. These interrelated and continuing 
subject matter areas should be the minimum essentials of a general edu- 
cation program for individuals in the secondary school and institutions 
of higher learning. 


The structuring of curricula to be used more effectively, and broaden- 
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ing the scope of the material offered in basic areas of knowledge has 
already been faced by some secondary and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. These institutions have developed courses of study concerned with 
the purposes as outlined by the President’s Commission. They have 
accepted the broader perspective of a general education and have made 
an attempt to interrelate and make the social science curricula con- 
tinuous. Some educators may not have given much thought to re-struc- 
turing the social science curricula to assure greater continuity and 
inter-relatedness of the subject matter. On the other hand, individuals 
encouraging the practice of subject matter. isolation and insulation, no 
doubt, will give no support to the prospect of interrelatedness and con- 
tinuity of social sciences, because they anticipate a loss of disciplinary 
prestige and academic respectability. 

One cannot be insensitive to the problem of the high school graduates 
who do not attend colleges or universities which have as their objectives 
the provision of a general education, nor can one ignore the fact that 
many high school graduates do not attend colleges or universities. If 
the high school has not provided an interrelated and continuous pro- 
gram of social science, the student who does not attend a college or 
university may not have received the basic understanding of the 
social sciences necessary for successful functioning within a demo- 
cratic society. 

The writer has gathered pertinent information from university stu- 
dents enrolled in social science courses. The information was secured 
by informal classroom discussion and informal personal conference 
with students. Students were interrogated about their background in 
social science to determine how adequate a background they had. Most 
students indicated that they had had a course in high school involving 
the discussion and readings about American government. This was 
especially true of the students who attended high schools in Michigan, 
insofar as Michigan requires that anyone graduating from high school 
in the state is required to complete one semester of United States gov- 
ernment. Some students from other states also indicated that they had 
taken a course in United States government. A few students from other 
states indicated they did not have a course which was specifically a 
study of government. This very small group described the course as 
interdisciplinary. They intimated that the high school social science 
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course was somewhat similar to the interdisciplinary university course 
they were taking, but not as extensive or as exploratory. They thought 
the high school course of social science did provide a good background 
for additional study of the social sciences on the university level. On 
the whole all students who had been enrolled in a class concerned with 
government revealed that in most cases the study of government involved 
subject matter dealing primarily with the function of government and 
omitted the relationship of other institutions to the institution of gov- 
ernment. This approach to government leaves the student thinking of 
government as being somewhat divorced from other social institutions of 
our society. Most students reported their experience included the em- 
phatic study of the structure of American government and not the 
broad analysis of the types of government of the past or present. This 
much, however, may be said for the experience: Approximately half of 
the students who had taken a course in United States government in 
high school indicated that the course served as a frame of reference 
for the third term of a three term course of social science which they 
were taking in the university. Curricula offerings such as economics, 
sociology, anthropology and social psychology had not been included 
in the past experience of many of the students. A very small number 
of the subjects interviewed had completed a one semester high school 
course in economics or sociology. Most of these individuals stated that 
these courses were of minor importance relative to providing a frame 
of reference for the integrated social science course they were taking 
at the university level. Most of them implied that these courses were 
taken to provide the necessary credit for high school graduation. The 
credit accumulating effect of these two courses and the permissiveness 
of selection may partially account for the slight imprint they made 
upon the students. Further, from the discussion with the students, it 
is assumed that the subject matter taught in these courses did not stress 
the interrelated function of societal institutions, and thus the meaning 
of government, economics, and sociology from a broader point of view 
was lacking for these individuals. 


The prospective university student may still have an opportunity to 
experience a course of study whereby an attempt is made at the inter- 
disciplinary approach to the social sciences. But what should be done 
about the high school graduate who does not continue his formal educa- 
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tion? Has he acquired sufficient information to cope more effectively 
with the problems of a complex society? Undoubtedly not, if his course 
of study did not include an approach which assists him in broadly inter- 
preting man and his behavior. It seems appropriate that an interrelated 
course of study of the social sciences be part of the experience of every 
high school graduate. Instead of the usual one semester course of 
United States government, a more comprehensive course of study of the 
social sciences could be made during a complete school year. It would 
be possible to integrate within a one-year course of study such subject 
matter as anthropology, sociology, political science, economics and 
social psychology. With a full year marked by continuous and inter- 
related subject matter it seems feasible that the secondary school gradu- 
ate would be better informed and have a better understanding of the 
world in which he lives. Not that knowledge alone is a guarantee of a 
change of behavior of the individual, but certainly the additional know]l- 
edge combined with the mechanics of presenting the subject matter of the 
social sciences should be conducive for a better informed high school 
graduate. It seems a minimum program of this nature is essential. Ap- 
parently many of our secondary school graduates are receiving less than 
the possible minimum. 

With such a background the college or university student could con- 
tinue with a more comprehensive and extensive exploration of an inter- 
disciplinary social science course. Universities and colleges that are 
now offering such integrated curricula would not be required to spend 
valuable time introducing social science material to students to whom 
this subject apparently is somewhat foreign. If the secondary school 
would institute a course of study of the social sciences consisting of 
related disciplines, the frame of reference for a more extensive study 
of the social sciences would most likely be established just as the frame 
of reference is now somewhat fixed for the study of government. 

In perspective, it seems that what we are attempting to accomplish 
relative to a general education would be more attainable, if a continuous 
and interrelated social science course of study is part of the experience 
of all secondary school graduates. Some high schools have already 
established courses of study with the broader interpretation of the social 
sciences. High school graduates who have had the advantage of such a 
background seem to have less difficulty in grasping the significance of 
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the college social science course structured according to the interdis- 
ciplinary approach. Of major importance is the possibility that the 
secondary school which is offering a broad basic course of study in 
the social sciences may be somewhat better equipped to provide the high 
school graduate who does not go on to college with a better understand- 
ing of his surroundings. 

Lastly, if such a program is offered in the high schools, colleges 
and universities, it will be necessary to train the teaching personnel 
capable of teaching such interrelated and continuous courses. Some 
institutions of higher education are already equipped to train teachers 
capable of implementing the above-mentioned course of study. Perhaps 
it is only a matter of time before it will be possible for other insti- 
tutions to provide somewhat similar programs suggested in this paper. 
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The Need for Orienting New Teachers 


PAUL E. CABLE 
Mississippi College 
Clinton, Mississippi 


BROADER PRoGRAMS NEEDED 

The orientation of new teachers, an area of educational administra- 
tion and supervision very often neglected, is recently attracting more 
attention in the field of education. Not many years ago, orientation of 
new teachers was a thing passed over lightly. Today, however, the 
attitude of leaving the teacher to his self adjustment is being replaced 
by a more friendly spirit of help and a realization that many persons 
can help the novice teacher become well adjusted in his personal, social, 
and professional life. 

The new teacher, no matter how thorough his preparation or how 
varied his experience, has to meet and solve many perplexing problems 
during his first year in a particular school community. Supervisors, and 
staff members, should be constantly seeking better ways and means to 


bring about a successful and fruitful orientation program for new 
teachers. 


First Days ARE IMPORTANT 

Various educational writers have emphasized that many teachers 
are lost to the profession due to the poor initial adjustment of the 
teacher. Educational leaders and administrators are urged to institute 
carefully planned orientation programs. Nicks and Natale’ have em- 
phasized this need. 

Very frequently good beginnings are indicators of success in many 
areas of life. To include this frequently reliable indication in the area 
of matrimony, civic responsibility, and many other areas, and exclude 
it from the teaching profession seems a naive concept. A good beginning 
can lay the foundation for a wholesome attitude and a successful future. 

A good start seems an absolute essential for the new teacher. He 
is launching out into his first great adventure. For the first time he is 


~ ¥E. G. Nicks and J. P. Natale, “Selection, Assignment and Orientation of New Teachers,” 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education, The American Business Education 
Yearbook, IX, p. 107. 
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thrust into a new community, a new school, and a new environment. 
He is faced with new co-workers, new customs, new mores, and a 
divergent set of values. He must be able to face and solve problems 
with confidence. In order to adjust himself, he must be able to adjust 
personally, socially, and professionally, and to develop a positive, con- 
structive approach toward his new experiences. 


Goop Quaity ProcRamMs 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development’ has 
emphasized the need for good quality orientation procedures. They 
urge school leaders to recognize new teachers as special persons need- 
ing and welcoming help. The basic belief is that the teacher’s future 
behavior is in large measure influenced by the quality of the initial 
induction into the school system. 

The first years of teaching are often the years where rigidity or 
flexibility of personality takes root. Psychology demonstrates the im- 
portance of initial experiences; therefore, let us begin with experiences 
which we would like to see used in future teaching activities. 


More Tuan Lip Service NEEDED 

There seems to be a cavernous gap between lip service to believing 
orientation is essential and the actual operating of such programs. More 
and more school administrators are realizing that teacher adjustment 
is often the basic cause of other difficulties, but even so, programs of 
organized orientation are still rather thinly spread among our schools. 
The orientation of new teachers is an important administrative respon- 
sibility. Initial experiences of new teachers often condition future 
efficiency. To help erase the fears and insecurities of new teachers we 
need to unite our total forces and translate lip service into positive 
and dynamic action for the improvement of the learning situation 
for children. The atmosphere for good learning emanates from the 
teacher. This atmosphere charged with the personality of the teacher 
may be desirable or undesirable depending on the adjustment of the 
teacher in her environment. Successful orientation and esprit de corps 
will not radiate from lip service and complacency, but constructive 
action will very likely reveal results. 


? Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Creating A Good Environ- 
ment For Learning, pp. 160-161. 
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TeacHerS Prorit From HELP 

It has been expected that new teachers finishing college and also new 
teachers who have changed schools are either oriented by virtue of their 
professional education or by their experience in their previous 
position. Fortunately, this oft-used concept is rapidly passing. 
Recent studies have indicated that aid for new teachers in the solution 
of minor social and personal problems often helps pave the way for 
a more effective attack on the professional problems which often seem 
so formidable when first approached by the newcomer. 

Amar,’ in a recent study, calls attention to the need for due con- 
sideration to be given to hasten the adjustment of new teachers in the 
teaching profession. He believes and advocates a flexible program 
adopted to the local situation. In the Chicago area, at least, this study 
revealed that 219 new and beginning teachers indicated the necessity of 
a system-wide induction program. In a study of 104 new teachers in 
Alabama, done by the author in 1955, it was brought to light that where 
orientation techniques were used to help in the adjustment of new 
teachers they were welcomed by the teachers, considered extremely 
helpful in a large majority of cases, and were desired in cases where 
they were not used. 

New teachers have often resorted to wasteful and undesirable meth- 
ods of trial-and-error when they have entered into a situation where 
orientation practices were not included in the program. This is not 
only time consuming, but disheartening. New teachers profit from 
help and have a professional right to expect it. 


ORIENTATION Means EFFICIENCY 

The process of orientation has considerable merit as a means of 
efficiency in teacher adjustment. A beginning teacher may be prepared 
for a specific position with courage and confidence or fear and trem- 
bling. Perhaps beginning assistance in adjustment will pay great 
dividends by way of advanced preparation for receptivity to later help 
from the principal or the supervisor. 

Proper orientation of new teachers makes it possible for them to 
produce more effective results. It is not at all inconceivable that 
~ ® Marion Benedict Amar, “An Analysis and Appraisal of Induction Programs for New 


Elementary Teachers with Reference to the Development of a Program for Chicago,” 
Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, 1952, pp. 151-152. 
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many teachers leave the profession because of their initial introduction 
into it. Schools of our day are busy places indeed, but perhaps not too 
busy for their leadership to see that orientation adds to efficiency. Then 
too, some systems have given an initial orientation period by issuing to 
the newcomer a battery of paper explaining policy, rules, regulations, 
and philosophy. This is a help, but alone it will never produce the 
desired results. 

New teachers, especially those from the ivory towers of higher 
education, have the strength of youth at their fingertips. They are 
usually fired with a zeal to succeed. Their ideas are fresh, their 
strength is abundant, their ideals are high, their enthusiasms are 
vibrant, and their ideas are worthy of consideration. If these traits are 
inbedded in our new teacher from the beginning, we should kindle them 
to higher growth lest they die and wither away. This initial strength, 
so frequently lost and dissipated, should be strengthened and utilized 
to avoid loss of faith and zeal in teaching and the motives of education. 


SECURITY AND HAPPINESS 

A thread of concern for the security of the new teacher is found 
throughout the literature. Marchner and Cochrane’ are concerned over 
the teacher getting a good start as a future means of motivation. Their 
case is one of guilt for those who let new teachers fall on their faces 
the first year. Greater security for first year teachers means higher 
calibre teaching in the years to follow. A sure way of lowering our 
standards is to miss this vital point. 

New teachers need a variety of securities. These include civic, 
community, home, professional, classroom, and many others, to say 
nothing of the oft-mentioned problem of the teacher’s economic security. 

The teacher seems to be the hub of the mental health problem of the 
school. Teachers who are constantly deliberating whether to stay in 
the profession, or evaluating the worth of it, are very often not con- 
tributing much to a mentally healthy environment in their school rooms. 

Let us recognize, also, that there is a great deal of security and 
happiness involved in a teacher’s knowing that she is doing something 
worthwhile and right. Let us further recognize that much can be done 
to let the teacher know that what she is doing is being appreciated. 


“Ruth Marchner and James Cochrane, “Fewer Nightmares for Beginning Teachers,” 
Clearing House, XXVI (May, 1952), p. 517. 
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An Approach to the Teaching of 
Children’s Literature and Storytelling 


PEARL L. WARD 
JAMES D. YOUNG 
Los Angeles State College 


“Tis a strange sort of poverty to be finding in a rich country.” 
These words were spoken by an Irish immigrant lad in Ruth Sawyer’s 
The Enchanted Schoolhouse. Though his words of wisdom referred to 
the inadequate and dilapidated school facilities he found in a wealthy 
and thriving city in America, they can well apply to another situation 
in America today: a land, wealthy with a multitude of fine books, and 
children who have not discovered them. 

At no previous time in history has there been such an astonishingly 
large number of children’s books being published each year. In 1958 
alone, there were 1557 titles published! Yet, in the midst of all this 
wealth there is great poverty, because so few people partake of these 
available riches. This poverty may be evidenced in at least three ways: 


1. Though the books are available, many people are unaware 
of their existence. 


No 


. Many people are unable to select what is good in literature. 


3. Many people simply own books, without discovering what 
is inside the pages. 


There is little excuse for the American adult to be unaware of the 
existence of and availability of children’s books. In nearly every 
newspaper and periodical there is at some time reference made to 
children’s books, book reviews, book breakfasts; story hours, and 
autograph parties at the department stores. To those people who wish 
to own their books, they are available at most stores, either the depart- 
ment stores or the bookstores; to all people, the books are available 
through the public libraries. 

It is obviously impossible for all of America’s teachers and children 
to know or to be exposed to ONLY the good and worthwhile books 
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being put on the market, because, to know all the GOOD books, one 
must know ALL the books. Unless people learn to discern between 
what is good and what isn’t, however, they cannot derive the greatest 
benefit, pleasure, and wisdom that comes from exposure to good books. 

The mere possession of books does not guarantee the rewards which 
can be obtained from them. Remember Petunia, the not-very-bright 
goose in the story created by Roger Duvoisin? She thought she was wise 
just because she carried a book under her arm. Later, through her 
farm friends, she learned that she could not become wise unless she 
OPENED the book. 

Many American colleges and universities are offering courses in 
children’s literature and courses in storytelling designed to help 
teachers and parents to come to know and to use good books with 
children. Because of the role of literature in the growing, maturing 
personality of the child, and because proper presentation of literature 
to children is important, truly stimulating and exciting courses in 
the field can make a significant contribution. The teachers in our col- 
leges and universities can inspire their students with the love of reading 
and the joy that comes from a good story well-told, and these students 
can then pass on that spark of inspiration to children and young people 
with whom they come in contact. 

Annis Duff in her book Longer Flight, says: 
Every good book, read at the time purely for the fun of it, adds something 
to the child’s readiness for life and expands the reach of his imaginative 
understanding . . . Literature alone of all the arts can perform the paradoxical 
feat of capturing a segment of life in movement while still holding it steadily 
in focus; and if this serves—as few devoted readers will deny—to sharpen the 
perceptions and mellow the judgments and enlarge the sympathies of adults, 
how much more expansively can it serve the young, whose candid minds 
and eager hearts are so responsive to education.’ 


In most courses in children’s literature, the gigantic responsibility for 
introducing students to the literature and to the proper methods of 
presenting it to children, falls on the shoulders of one individual. In 
a private college in Los Angeles, the two authors of this article taught 
a course in literature and storytelling. The teachers worked as a team 
in the planning and administration of the course as follows: 


2 Annis Duff, Longer Flight: A Family Grows Up With Books (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1956), pp. 21, 22. 
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1. They planned the course together. 
They were both always present in the classroom. 


They taught the class together and in alternation. 


- FP FF 


They kept notes on the proceedings in the class. 


uw 


They planned the tests. 


6. They graded the papers, notebooks, storytelling, card files, 
and special projects. 


. They assigned the final grades. 


~ 


The two faculty members came from very different departmental 
responsibilities. One was a professor in the speech department, and the 
other was the college librarian. Each had previously taught separate 
courses in the field, so the first task was to coordinate materials and 
ideas and to decide on an approach. The first year, though experi- 
mental, was quite successful and was convincing beyond a doubt that the 
values gained from the combined efforts were much greater than values 
from separate courses had been. In succeeding years, the difficulties 
were ironed out and the course was improved upon until it was possible 
to provide a stimulating and rewarding experience both for the students 
and for the instructors. 

The instructors felt that the process of reading, discussing, and 
coordinating, caused them to stimulate and challenge one another, and 
to feel that they could thus give more to their students. They also felt 
that this mutual exchange of ideas was one of the most stimulating 
avenues to learning and became one of the greatest strengths to the 
program. 

The team teacher idea is a relatively new one in American educa- 
tion. An example is the Newton, Massachusetts High School which 
has experimented with this method of teaching. Reports of the experi- 
ment indicate that better instruction results when a premium is placed 
on the individual teacher’s special skills and aptitudes. The bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals states: 


The teacher’s knowledge and his transmissible skills are used, and his success 
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not only spurs on his colleagues, but also challenges him to greater success.’ 
The authors of this article can attest to the above statement. 


The course to which this article refers was structured as follows: 


1. Approximately one week was given to each of the various types 
of books for children listed below: 


a. Animal g. Religious Books 

b. Adventure h. Science Books and Nature 
c. Biography Stories 

d. Picture Books i. Science-Fiction 

e. Poetry j. Family Life Stories 

f. Mother Goose k. Humorous Stories 


From each category, students selected at least one book from each of three 
different age groupings or grade levels. (Books for the youngest child, for 
the middle aged group, and for the older children through the sixth grade.) 


2. Bibliography cards were handed in each week for the books 
read in the category which was being studied that week. In addition 
to the bibliographical information about the book, a short paragraph 
giving an annotation and evaluation was required on the card. 


3. Each student was required to be responsible for the preparation 
of some kind of display at least one week during the semester, using 
the following possibilities: 

a. Bulletin Board 

b. Mobile 


c. Book Display 


4. Each week, four or five students, depending on the number in 
the class, were required to tell a story from the category which was 
being studied. Thus, an attempt was made to coordinate reading and 
writing and speaking. By the end of the semester, it was hoped that the 
following objectives had been met by this assignment: 

a. The students had learned the need for adequate preparation for telling 

their stories. 


* Floyd Rinker, “Subject Matter, Students, Teachers, Methods of Teaching, and Space 
are Redeployed in the Newton Massachusetts High School,” National Association of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin, January, 1958, p. 75. 
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b. 


3 


The students had learned the need for careful selection of material in 
terms of (1) how well it could be presented orally, (through telling or 
reading), and (2) what it meant to them. 


. The students had learned that a story is not a story until it involves not 


only the teller, but also the audience as an integral part of the story. 


. Each student was brought to an understanding of his potential as a story- 


teller, and knew that with further experience and practice, he would be 
successful. 

Each student, by being treated as an individual, was encouraged to de- 
velop his individual strengths as a storyteller, and his weaknesses were 
minimized. . 


. Children and Books by May Hill Arbuthnot was used as the 


text and foundation of the course. Students read and conducted panel 
discussions on the assigned chapters in the book. By the end of the 
semester, it was hoped that the following objectives had been met by 
this assignment: 


a. 


b. 


By being questioned by their colleagues, following a presentation period, 
their real knowledge of the material was tested. 

An increased knowledge of the use of books, acquaintance with important 
authors and illustrators in the field, acquaintance with the needs of chil- 
dren as they relate to books, and an introduction to the history of chil- 
dren’s books were specific objectives. 


c. The students had an opportunity to become accustomed to appearances 


before the class in groups and were less selfconscious when it was time for 
them to appear alone to tell stories. 


6. In addition to the material in the textbook, the teachers brought 


supplementary material from outside sources as follows: 


a. 


b. 


Awards made to children’s books and authors, namely: 

(1) The Newbery Awards 

(2) The Caldecott Awards 

(3) The William Allen White Children’s Book Awards 

(4) The New York Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival Awards 
(5) The Child Study Association Awards 

(6) Others 


Some of the ways in which parents and teachers can help children become 
interested in books: 

(1) Reading to the child at home 

(2) Purchasing books for the home library 

(3) Joining book clubs 
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(4) Joining summer reading clubs 

(5) Correlating the child’s mental and chronological age interests with his 
literary interests 

(6) Correlating the child’s extracurricular reading with the curriculum 

(7) Storytelling hours in the library 

(8) Going to the Public Library regularly 

(9) Pointing out the importance of format in getting the child’s first 
interest 

(10) Going to book fairs and book breakfasts and autographing parties 
(11) Using posters and mobiles 
c. Supplementary reading, and bibliographical tools: 

(1) Bequest of Wings and Longer Flight by Annis Duff 

(2) Treasure for the Taking by Anne Thaxter Eaton 

(3) Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading by Nancy Larrick 

(4) Children’s Catalogue 

(5) Newbery Medal Books: 1922-1955 by Bertha E. Mahoney and Elinor 
Whitney Field 

(6) Illustrators of Children’s Books: 1744-1945 by Bertha E. Mahoney, 
et al. 

(7) Hornbook 

(8) Elementary English 

(9) Reviews for Children’s Books in adult magazines, e.g., Saturday Re- 
view, New York Times Book Review, Atlantic Monthly. 

d. Publishers of children’s books 

(1) How a typical juvenile department operates, e.g., selecting manu- 
scripts, planning the format, and execution of the whole plan. 

(2) How to evaluate the publisher’s product. 


7. The students were given the opportunity to present a special 
project at the end of the semester, to be selected from the following 
possibilities: 

a. Notebook or scrapbook containing clippings and articles from the news- 
papers and magazines to make the students aware of the interest in 
literature and storytelling being demonstrated in places other than in the 
classroom. 

(1) Feature articles are often devoted to the illustrators or authors of 
children’s books. 

(2) References to children’s stories and books often show the influence 
of children’s literature on everyday living, e.g., the use of characters 
from children’s literature on advertising, the reference to children’s 
literature in many philosophical, religious and political articles. 

(3) The student becomes aware of the special events such as book break- 
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fasts at which authors and illustrators are featured, dinners at which 
Newbery and Caldecott awards are given, the appearance of great 
storytellers at local auditoriums. 
b. The writing and illustrating of a story for children, to help the student 
to learn to evaluate the plot, theme, and style of a story. 

(1) As he writes his story, he discovers the problems of writing, and 
learns more about evaluating content, by reference to such sources as 
the December, 1956, issue of the Writers Magazine, Writing for Young 
People by Mabel Robinson and Writing Juvenile Fiction by Phyllis 
Whitney. 

(2) He learns the problems of marketing a manuscript, which is of 
interest to some students. 

c. The decorating of a file box for the bibliography cards to be used in the 
elementary school classroom or library. 

(1) The student learns the importance of enlivening the classroom and 
the importance of a good setting. 

(2) He learns the need of associating the reading of books and the telling 
of stories with fun and pleasure. 


Through the many and varied activities of the course, the instructors 
strive for the goals which David Daiches states so well. “Education does 
not consist in knowing a series of books, however good, but in the 
acquisition of certain habits of mind and certain kinds of intellectual 
responsibility and aesthetic awareness.” It is the same sort of thing 
which Annis Duff says, as quoted above, “sharpening perceptions and 
mellowing judgments and enlarging sympathies.” An attempt is made 
to create an atmosphere or climate in which books and reading and 
storytelling have vital meaning and out of which comes these qualities 
of mind and heart. 
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The Application of Modern Criticism 


To College Literature Courses 


WALTER J. DE MORDAUNT 


New Mexico State University 


Some time ago in this journal I discussed briefly a new trend in 
the teaching of freshman English. Since, like nearly every college 
English teacher, I am not trained exclusively in the pedagogy of 
freshman composition—but also in literature—a companion article on 
college literature courses seems appropriate. This is the more apposite 
because, as in the case of the growing emphasis on linguistics and 
basic communication in freshman English, there is a parallel tendency 
in college literature toward detailed linguistic analysis of the classics. 
This method, known as “explication de texte,” concentrates on specific 
literary tropes, like the paradox and the synecdoche, and often uses 
its own terminology, like texture and structure, intention and extension, 
and the simpler, yet often misused denotation and connotation. 

The subject is difficult to write about not only because so much has 
already been written, but because the shortcomings in the method are 
hidden beneath a facade of obvious advantages. Indeed, it is perhaps 
a more healthy movement, because more philosophically sound, than 
the communications emphasis in composition, where the scattering, 
devisive effects can run rampant, and where one can end not in teach- 
ing writing at all, but in second hand psychology or sociology. On the 
contrary, literary explication began and continues in the spirit of the 
subject matter itself, and the faintest departure from literary insights 
is repudiated. Its primer, Austen and Warren’s Understanding Lit- 
erature, stoutly declines, for example, to discuss the historical contexts 
of the classics at all, since it is not history but literature that is the sub- 
ject at hand. 

Similarly, the explicators contend, philosophy, sociology and psy- 
chology have been substituted for literature in the English department 
because before explication came along most literature teachers simply 
did not know what their subject really consisted of. 
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This charge, or course, was and is often valid. The symptoms of its 
validity are found flagrantly in secondary schools, where the attitude, 
“Anybody can teach English,” is sometimes standard. These attitudes, 
albeit more sophisticated, are found also in college, when Greek or 
medieval or modern history is taught as if it were literature, and these 
subjects are watered down only by uncritical and abbreviated literary 
judgments. The procedure of concentrating—for tests and even for 
class discussion—almost exclusively on anthologists’ thumb-nail 
sketches of authors, encyclopedia pieces, and dictionaries of literature, 
is found in some college literature courses. Facts about the authors, 
dates of birth and death, names of their poems, novels and essays, are 
testable to the point of being detestible. 

These shortcomings apply to any science when it hides behind the 
literary comic and tragic mask. These subjects are obviously studied 
more effectively and directly in their proper guises. If Freud tells 
us more about psychology than does Oedipus Rex; if Reisman has 
more concrete, usable fact to give us about society than does Dreiser; 
if the Beards give us more information about American history than 
does Henry Adams—if, in other words, it is pure scientific investi- 
gation we want, then perhaps we should be honest and forthright 
enough to study the scientists themselves and leave literature out of our 
enterprise. We are in an age which has, and should have, little patience 
with sugar coated scientific fact. 

Certainly, our best scientists know more about science than did the 
best scientists of the past (let alone the great literary masters) ; other- 
wise there should be no meaning in science as progress. When we 
carry the ideals of science over into the realm of art and literature, 
we think we should see the same progress: it is lacking because liter- 
ature and the arts lay no claim to progress in the scientific sense at all. 
Literary masters do not build syllogistically on one another’s “con- 
clusions,” as do scientists. It was quite necessary that Faraday’s in- 
sights precede those of Edison, but Shakespeare would have been able 
to write his perfect poetry even if Homer, for example, had never 
written at all. To treat literature as if it were science forces one into 
these logical non sequiturs. 

However, the debunking of the pseudo-literary should not discard 
the very ground of objecting along with the objection. We do have to 
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teach something in our literature courses; the explicators and some of 
the new critics would have us teach words and their meanings. But 
these studies can be reduced to semantics, which, again, is a science. 
We are therefore caught in a reductio ad absurdum, if we interpret 
literary study as only semantic explication, since this, as we say, is 
only another science. 

The way out of these critical and logical labyrinths is theoretically 
simple, but for a college literature teacher to put the solution into 
practice takes hard work and training. Explication is not new, not 
withstanding the name of the “new” critics. It is as old as religious 
scripture, Christian or otherwise. There has always been philosophical 
debate about the meanings of specific passages in such scripture, and 
I believe there always should be, since, if such debate ever ends, it 
will be also the beginning of the end of true religious faith. In some 
essential sense, the very core of religious faith rests upon not knowing 
all the answers. When these are known, we call the knowledge science. 
It is the search for a humanly workable life which causes us to ex- 
plicate the Bible, not the desire for scientific fact. Science is merely 
the check on our beliefs which will not allow us to be absurdly super- 
stitious. 

In very much the same way, the current movement toward literary 
explication is a valid, important, scientific ingredient in the study of 
literature. Carried too far, it loses sight of the traditional purpose of 
literary art, which is, ultimately, the same as that of religion. Cer- 
tainly, the greatest explicators in literary criticism today—Kenneth 
Burke, with his exhaustive scientific analysis of the synecdoche; 
Cleanth Brooks, in his incisive discussions of the paradox; William 
Empson, with his penetrating insights into ambiguity—are all, in the 
good sense of the word, scientists, focussing attention on the analys- 
able, paraphrasable content of literature. 

In these men, and in almost every other literary critic of stature 
today, however, one finds serious caveats against making the critical 
study solely scientific. Witness Allen Tate’s strong indictments of the 
positivist philosophy, Lionel Trilling’s gratitude for but misgivings 
about Freudian analysis of the poets, Yvor Winters’ insistence upon the 
moral distinction between poetry and science. Whatever the disagree- 
ments (and there are many of these in such a polemic enterprise as 
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literary criticism), our best critics always agree upon this distinction. 
I. A. Richards, in his Principles of Literary Criticism, which attempts 
to make criticism a branch of behavioristic psychology, is cited by 
most other critics as the classic failure in this endeavor, as is Fred- 
erick Pottle, whose Idiom of Poetry tries to make it a branch of 
history. In the case of Richards, the critic redeems himself, since 
this great literary theoretician later repudiated the scientific over- 
emphasis. 

What is lost in this distinction by the explicators who would make 
criticism into semantics is the fact that none of the above mentioned 
critics would do away with psychological, historical, or sociological 
scholarship completely. Criticism—and hence its reflection in the col- 
lege literature class—is therefore found to be an enterprise which uses 
every bit of scientific study which can contribute to the purely human 
insight which is gained by literature. At the same time (and this is 
definitely in the spirit of the best literary explication) the study of 
concrete fact and information for its own sake, or merely because this 
information happens to be testable, should cease to clutter up our liter- 
ary thinking and our college literature courses. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
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Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this issue: A. Edwin Anderson, Claude Jackson Bartlett, Robert 
M. Bjork, Myrtle Bomar, John E. Brewton, Gordon N. Cantor, Kenneth S. Cooper, 
Virginia Davis, John T. Douty, Harold D. Drummond, John M. Frase, Norman 
Frost, William Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, Ada McCaa, E. L. McIntire, Louis Nicholas, 
H. Craig Sipe, Joe Russell Whitaker, F. Lynwood Wren. 


Art 


Karka, Francis J. The Hand Deco- 
ration of Fabrics. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1959. 198p. $5.00. 


This book is recommended as a resource 
in hand decorated fabrics. It is clearly and 
concisely written with the inclusion of many 
helpful suggestions not ordinarily included 
in a book of this type. It is too bad the 
author made such frequent use of rather 
tasteless and out moded examples of design. 


Children’s Literature 


Ames, Ropert ANDREW. The Chee- 
chako. Lothrop, 1958. 242p. $3.00. 


Three boys, Rory Andrews searching for 
his father, and orphans Wat and Budge 
Britt are caught up in the Alaska-Yukon 
Gold Rush. Through Braing White Pass 
Trail and treacherous Yukon waters they 
arrive at Dawson, stake out and operate a 
rich Bonanzo Creek claim. Average story, 
lacking credulity. Acceptable, if needed. 


ARCHIBALD, JosEePH. Bonus Kid. 
Macrae Smith, 1959. 189p. $2.95. 

This baseball story has plenty of baseball 
playing situations and an analysis of a con- 
fused kid with a fast ball becoming a pro- 


fessional pitcher. For junior high baseball 
fans. 





BARTLETT, ROBERT MERRILL. They 
Stand Invincible. Crowell, 1959. 261p. 
$3.50. 


Short, inspiring biographies of ten con- 
temporary leaders representing different 
religions and races, but united in their con- 
cern for humanity and efforts to relieve the 
fears and sufferings of people everywhere. 
Kagawa, Abbe Pierre, Albert Schweitzer, 
Arthur Compton, Alan Paton—all serve to 
encourage and challenge today’s youth. 
Highly recommended. 


BENNETT, Eve. Walk in the Moon- 
light. Messner, 1959. 190p. $2.95. 


A warm, human story about Mary Munday 
and what happened to her when she over 
stepped her privileges and became the ob- 
ject of vicious scandal and gossip, though 
she was innocent. An emotional, somewhat 
realistic story that would serve to delight 
teenage girls and give them food for thought. 
Definitely recommended. 


BetHers, Ray. Nature Invents, 
Science Applies. Hastings House, 1959. 
48p. $2.95. 


The author presents an interesting series 
of contrasts between nature and man in 
such areas as flight, jet propulsion and 
camouflage. Will appeal to the academically 
able junior high students. 
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Beyer, AuDREY WHITE. Capture at 
Sea. Knopf, 1959. 148p. $2.75. 


A patriotic and absorbing story of two 
American lads impressed from an American 
ship by a British man-of-war. The desperate 
escape will keep intermediate graders en- 
thralled. 


Bonner, Mary GraHaM. Two Way 
Hitter. Lantern, 1958. 191p. $2.75. 


This is a book for young readers who like 
baseball. Woven in with the excitement of 
this fast-moving story is a great deal of 
information on how young players may im- 
prove themselves on the baseball field. 


Bowen, Ropert Sipney. The Big 
Hit. Lothrop, 1958. 188p. $2.75. 


Why Tom Smith, long ball clutch hitter 
had home-runs one day and strike-outs the 
next puzzled Manager Paddy Burke. Why, 
loving baseball, did Tom seem afraid? When 
Bert Dodd, unscrupulous sports editor, un- 
covered the mystery. Burke helped Tom to 
overcome his fear and become a valuable 
player. Exciting reading for teenage fans. 


Brown, Marcia. Felice. Scribners, 
1958. unp. $2.95. 


This picture book is the result of the 
author’s visit to Venice and tells the story 
of how a homeless and hungry little cat 
found a home and loving care with a little 
boy on a gondola. The illustrations in odd 
shades of blue, pink, lavender and yellow 
are very striking. Ages 4-9, 


Cartson, Mrs. NATALIE SAVAGE. 
The Family Under the Bridge. Harper, 
1958. 99p. $2.95. 

A tender story of an old Paris hobo who 
adopts a fatherless family who need help in 
finding a home. The family in turn change 
the living habits of the old man in such 
a way that he no longer enjoys his old 
hobo life, but takes pride in being an 
honest Paris working man. One of the out- 
standing books of 1958. Highly recom- 
mended for ages 8-11. 


Carr, Harriett H. The Mystery of 
the Aztec Idol. Macmillan, 1959. 193p. 
$2.75. 

There is constant suspense and a series 
of what seem about to be the climax in this 
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tale in a Mexican setting. The story is pleas- 
ing to children about 10 to 14 years old. 


CaRROLL, RUTH AND CARROLL, LatT- 
ROBE. Tough Enough and Sassy. 
Walck, 1958. 63p. $2.75. 


When financial problems beset the Tatum 
family who lived in the Great Smokey 
Mountains, the children worked hard to 
make enough money so they would not have 
to sell their beloved pony, Sassy. A lively 
and warm hearted story of a mountain family 
and their pets. The attractive illustrations 
add much to the story. Recommended for 
ages 7-10. 


CuHeney, Cora. The Doll of Lilac 
Valley. Knopf, 1959. 112p. $2.75. 


Laurie and her doll Kathleen have ex- 
periences as entrancing to children about 6 
to 10 as anything that ever happened to any 
doll and mistress. The charming story is a 
delight to doll owners. 


CoaTsworTH, EvizaBetTH. Pika and 
the Roses. Pantheon, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


Pika was a rabbit. He was carrying home 
some roses when a wolverine chased him. 
Thanks to the help of others, he got away. 
A good story with a happy ending for chil- 
dren 4 to 8. 


Davis, RUsSELL AND ASHABRANNER, 
Brent. The Lion’s Whiskers. Little, 
Brown, 1959. 191p. $3.00. 


This book, composed of thirty-one folk 
tales from the highlands of East Africa as 
told by the village storytellers together with 
some personal experiences and observations 
on the country, its people and way of life, 
is a result of the author’s two-year stay in 
Ethiopia and surrounding country. An en- 
tertaining and informative book for grades 


5 to 8. 


DE LA Mare, WALTER. Tales Told 
Again. Knopf, 1959. 207p. $3.00. 


A collection of nineteen well-known fairy 
stories originally published as Told Again 
has been re-issued with new illustrations 
which, together with Walter De La Mare’s 
imaginitive retelling will certainly be ap- 
preciated by the modern child of 6-8. 
Recommended for use in the storytelling 
hour as well as for individual reading. 











pE Wout, Louis. Joyful Beggar. 
Lippincott, 1958. 315p. $3.95. 


Though written from a frankly Catholic 
point of view, this novel offers an interesting 
and unusual story of the life and times of 
St. Francis of Assisi, good historical in- 
formation, and the means to an appreciation 
of the problems of medieval rulers as well 
as of church leaders. The religious views are 
presented clearly, sensibly, and without 
sentimentality or seemingly any attempt at 
proselytizing. 


Estep, IRENE. Pioneer Engineer. 
Beckley Cardy, 1959. 160p. $2.00. 


Pioneer Series. 


Background for social studies for the de- 
velopment of the West, with the emphasis 
on transportation. Well-illustrated and pre- 
sented in very simple text. It will be favorite 
with elementary readers who have found 
difficulty reading. 


Estep, IrENE. Pioneer Sodbuster. 
Beckley Cardy, 1958. 160p. $2.00. 


Pioneer Series. 


Furnishing excellent background in so- 
cial studies for the expansion and settlement 
of the West, the experiences of the Warden 
family will interest elementary readers that 
were daily faced with problems. Well 
illustrated, and given in simple text which 
slow readers can enjoy. 


FENTON, CARROLL AND KITCHEN, H. 
B. Animals that Help Us: John Day, 
1959. 128p. $3.50. 


A factual account of the history and de- 
velopment of many domestic animals from 
the earliest types to the present type we 
know today. Many interesting facts are 
given concerning dogs, cats, horses, sheep 
and many others. Recommended for school 
libraries, grades 4 to 8. 


Finney, Gertrupe. Life is A Jour- 
ney. Longmans, 1959. 247p. $3.50. 


Life is a journey, not a home; our en- 
joyments and blessings are little inns along 
the way. After long separation the Sim- 
monds family anticipate a happy summer 
together at their camp, but a young, spoiled 
sophisticate arrived to complicate everything. 
Problems, happily resolved, bring enrich- 
ment and understanding. Rewarding family 
reading. 


FLEMING, ELIZABETH. Redcloud & 
Co. Westminster, 1959. 191p. $2.95. 


This story has what it takes to interest 
upper grade children, a summer camp on a 
lake, with an island, a canoe being made, 
an escaped convict, a wonderful family with 
problem visitors, and a series of interesting 
events. 


GARDINER, GLENN. Lion in My 
Lineage. Greenwich, 1958. 219p. 
$3.00. 


Lion Gardiner was military commander 
of the first Connecticut colony at Fort Say- 
brook. William Franklin Gardiner, the 
father of Glenn L. Gardiner, was seventh in 
lineal descent from Lion Gardiner. Glenn 
tells the story of his father’s life, from 
autobiographical notes, dramatically and 
with deep readable interest. Historically and 
sociologically this is a splendid story of the 
post Civil War times. 


GILstTRAP, ROBERT AND ESTRABROOK, 
IRENE. Sultan’s Fool. Holt, 1958. 95p. 
$2.75. 


The humor and surprise endings of these 
eleven folk tales from North Africa will be 
a source of entertainment for ages 7 to 11, 
either as a source for storytellers or for 
individual reading; Illustrated by black and 
white line drawings. Recommended for 
elementary and public libraries. 


Hay, Jutia AND Hay, R. H. Ani- 
mal Hide and Seek. Lothrop, 1958. 
unp. $2.50. 


Young children are introduced to many 
interesting animals in this picture book 
where the identity of the animal is hidden 
until the page is turned. Very attractive 
book for the picture book age. 


Hai, Marjorie. Romance at Cour- 
tesy Bend. Westminster, 1959. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Quincy Bradford’s outlook for summer at 
home on Cape Cod is grim when her two 
friends leave, until she really gets interested 
in working in the new motel. She meets new 
friends, sees old ones in a different light. 
Slowmoving until events begin to climax, 
light, but revealing of a teenage girl’s inner 
thoughts. 
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Hanson, JosepH. Grandfather Todd 
of Old Cape Cod. McKay, 1959. 64p. 
$2.50. 


Gregg and Kate had a grandfather who 
was so wise he knew about magic. The story 
weaves the magic into the everyday living 
so children about 8 to 11 can almost believe 
they too have visited the Queen of Codfish. 


Heppner, EvizaABETH. Palace Under 
the Sea. Macmillan, 1958. $2.75. 


A skin-diving American boy, the daughter 
of a Turkish physician and a wise old 
Turkish teacher make a wonderful discovery. 
Easy reading with a spice of danger makes 
this good reading for ages 10 to 12. 


Hoimes, Maryorie. Saturday Night. 
Westminster, 1959. 189p. $2.95. 


Carly Williams feels as though her friends 
have outgrown her, but when Danny Keller, 
the most popular boy, takes an interest in 
her, her life changes. It tells of her first 
love and heartbreak and how she overcomes 
it. Too idealistic and unrealistic as she 
drops her former friends immediately after 
the older crowd adopts her. A romance for 
young teen age girls. 


Hope, Ronautp. Ships. Macmillan, 
1958. 80p. $1.75. 

The various typical ships in history from 
the ancient times to the early nineteenth 
century are described and each type given 
the historical source accompanied by an 
attractive illustration. The ships went to 
the faraway seas to the foreign lands to 
trade, to plunder and to discover the sea- 
ways. The ships are the most important ones 
that have built history. Their story is recom- 
mended to high school students. 


Hutcuinson, WILtiam M. AND 
SPIELBERG, Kurt. Space Travel. Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1958. unp. $2.00. 

Very attractive and ably illustrated text 


on space travel. Will appeal to able readers 
in the junior high school. 


KAWAGUCHI, SANAE. The Insect Con- 
cert. Little, Brown, 1958. 3lp. $2.50. 


A story about the insect musicians of 
Japan in which everyone hunts for the best 
insect singer to sing in the temple concert 
at the time of the great fall festival. This 
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story would probably have little meaning for 
the average American child since little back- 
ground information is given to why or how 
such a concert is given. The illustrations, 
however, are quite outstanding. Ages 4-8. 


Lenski, Lois. 1 Went for A Walk. 
Walck, 1958. 48p. $2.00. 


This book in simple verse describes the 
people and happenings that would interest 
a small child as he takes a walk in his 
neighborhood. Each verse is printed sep- 
arate, then set to music on the same page. 
The children can read it, sing it and be 
amused by the gay illustrations. - Useful 
in kindergarten or grades 1 and 2. 


LieBers, RUTH AND ROTHENBERG, 
LILLIAN. Stevie Finds a Way. Abing- 
don, 1958. 47p. $1.75. 


A simple yet pleasant story based on an 
experience common to both young and old, 
this is the story of Stevie who wanted to 
watch the big machinery on a construction 
job, but a high fence was in the way. Finally 
the foreman took pity and let him drill holes 
in the fence so that he and many other peo- 
ple could watch the big machines at work. 
An easy to read book for ages 6-8. 


LinpMAN, May Jan. Flicka, Ricka, 
Dicka Go to the Market. Whitman, 
1958. unp. $1.50. 

The beloved little Swedish girls have a 
new adventure in growing vegetables. How 
they take their vegetables to market and 
earn money for bicycles is the theme of this 
simple, but appealing story. The book is 
attractively illustrated with four-color pic- 
tures. 


LITTLEFIELD, WILLIAM. Seventh Son 
of a Seventh Son. Lothrop, 1959. 190p. 
$3.50. 

A rather fancy tale of an ethical pirate. 


This has plenty of adventure for junior high 
school boys and tom-boys. 


LoKEN, ANNA BELLE. The Colt from 
the Dark Forrest. Lothrop, 1959. 
127p. $3.00. 


Karl rescues the colt from the dark forest 
and the wolves. Then it is a constant 
struggle to earn his keep and avoid the mean 
tricks of envious men. The happy ending 
will please children in the intermediate 
grades who love horses. 











McCati, Epirn. The Buttons See 
Things That Go. Beckley Cardy, 1959. 
48p. $1.40. 


Beginning readers will enjoy another ad- 
venture with the Button family. This time 
the emphasis is on transportation. Primary 
level. 


McKown, Rosin. Publicity Girl. 
Putnam, 1959. 189p. $2.75. 


Edwina Fiske, an Illinois girl, goes to 
New York to secure a job in publicity but 
only secures a job as secretary to a publicity 
man. Here she meets Harry Davis, one of 
the sophisticated men in the advertising 
world, who finds her intelligent, interesting 
and irresistible. When he proposes marriage, 
complications arise through a co-worker, 
Eric, whose father has placed him there, 
attempting but failing, to make something 
of him. Edwina’s office friend, Ann, finds out 
Eric tried to frame Edwina to save face. 
She tells the boss and everything ends well. 
Multiple characters are confusing. 


MiLier, HELEN MARKLEY. Thunder 
Rolling: The Story of Chief Joseph. 
Putnam, 1959. 190p. $3.00. 


The life story of Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perce tribe. A chief, who wanted to 
live at peace, and who held the longest 
record of friendly relations with the white 
man of any of the Western tribes. A fero- 
cious warrior, he held his war chiefs back by 
logic and persuasion until his people were 
starving. Upper elementary. ~ 


MiLotte, ALFRED. The Story of the 
Platypus. Knopf, 1959. 114p. $2.75. 


Well illustrated and intriguing account of 
the platypus’ life. Will appeal to those 
yearning for a description of far away 
places (Australia). 


MonTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. W hite- 
tail: The Story of a Prairie Dog. World 
Pub., 1958. 64p. $2.50. 


This story of the first year of a prairie 
dog’s life is a skillful blend of a satisfying 
story with much factual information as to 
the living habits and characteristics of these 
interesting little animals. The author’s 
animal stories have long been a favorite with 
children, and this one is no exception. 
Recommended for ages 8 to 12. 


Moore, Litian. Once Upon a Holi- 
day. Abingdon, 1959. 95p. $2.50. 


These delightful stories, one for each of 
our principal holidays, are truly for children 
to enjoy. Each story is independent of the 
others. Five- to eight-year-old. 


Morton, Duryea. Who Lives in a 
Field. Coward, 1959. 126p. $3.00. 


Very interesting stories about animal life 
in its natural habitat. While present, 
anthropormorphism is not objectionable. 
Will appeal to older children who must read 
below their grade level. 


Norton, Mary. The Borrowers 
Afloat. Harcourt, 1959. 191p. $2.75. 


The author of the Borrower and the 
Borrowers Afield once again takes us into 
the miniature world of her little people. 
This delightful fantasy is full of charm 
and humor, and will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by all ages 8 to 80. Recommended for 
elementary and public libraries. 


Nourse, WILLIAM. So You Want to 


be a Lawyer. Harper, 1959. 184p. 
$2.75. 


A very comprehensive and realistic presen- 
tation of the facets of a law career beginning 
with definitions of a lawyer, the pitfalls and 
requirements of actual study, ending with 
entrance in the profession. Excellent source 
for junior and senior high school students 
as they consider career possibilities. Another 
book by the same author and Alan Nourse 
is So You Want to be a Doctor. 


OciLviz, ELIzABETH. How Wide the 
Heart. McGraw Hill, 1959. 186p. 
$3.00. 


Ellen Douglass has to choose between mar- 
riage with Joey Caldwell and art school. 
While at home in the summer on Bennett’s 
Island she meets a mysterious stranger who 
advises her to go to school, for she may 
later regret not going. This romance should 
help teenage girls who are wondering 
whether to marry or to develop their talent 
through further education. 


Patias, Norvin. The Stolen Plans 
Mystery. Washburn, 1959. 169p. 
$2.95. 


Another Ted Wilford story, this has the 
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tense situations and clear thinking which 
his fans expect. Easy to read by junior high 
pupils. 


Pearson, WanpDA. Buttons and His 
Sunday Coat. Steck, 1959. 32p. $1.75. 
Buttons was a clown with a coat for every- 
day except Sunday. Then a package came 
with a Sunday Coat and Buttons lost the 


coat. Story and pictures tell the story for 
children 3 to 7. 


Pierce, Jim. The Smile that Trav- 
eled Around the World. Steck, 1959. 
32p. $1.75. 

Danny started the smile in Maine. Sailors 
carried it to England, France and on, and 
then when Danny moved to California and 
was lonely, he met the smiles that had 
traveled around the world. Ages 4 to 7. 


Pouiti, Leo. Saint Francis and the 
Animals. Scribners, 1959. unp. $2.95. 


Leo Politi, artist, lover of children and 
animals, in Saint Francis and the Animals, 
has told and illustrated a story close to his 
heart. He has used the Italian narrative of 
how Francis helped animals and the early 
Italian pictures as source material. Young 
children will enjoy this beautiful book. 


David and the 
1959. 135p. 


Price, CHRISTINE. 
Mountain. Longmans, 
$2.75. 

The setting of this story of David Jones 
is sheep country in Wales. The boy loves the 
countryside and is overjoyed when he is 
included in the business of caring for the 
sheep. He trains his dog well, and they 
both prove their worth on their first trip out. 
Elementary reading. 

Price, Oxtve. River Boy. West- 
minster, 1959. 176p. $2.95. 


Danny, a thirteen-year-old orphan, was 
overjoyed to be taken aboard ship as river 
boy. The trip up the Hudson was thrilling, 
but the exciting part of the story comes 
when he finds himself alone among Red- 
coats, spies, tories, and pirates, caught in 
plots of the Great Revolutionary War. Upper 
elementary. Recommended. 


PriestLy, Lee. Rocket to the Stars. 
Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 
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Red-headed, sixteen-year-old Laurie, 
daughter of Commander of a missile base in 
New Mexico, doesn’t like to be told; period. 
She learns the hard way that responsibilities 
go with freedom. For high school girls. 


REEDER, RuSSELL Potter. Attack at 
Fort Lookout. Duell, Sloan, 1959. 
184p. $3.00. 


A story of adventure, mystery, and some 
romance, laid in the northern part of 
Michigan on the Canadian border, in 1811. 
Second Lieutenant Andrew Raeburn finds 
fighting the Indians at Fort Lookout a little 
rugged as compared with his four years at 
West Point. Based on the diary of Second 
Lieutenant Samuel P. Heintzelman. The 
story will be especially appealing to boys. 


RoBertson, THomas L. Leather 
Greatcoat. Steck, 1959. 153p. $2.25. 


The adventures of Charles Bradley, whose 
father lost his life in a storm at sea, are 
most real and spell-binding in the new 
colony of Georgia. Charles’ greatcoat, his 
only possession, holds an important secret. 
Charles’ promise to his mother, to keep the 
coat, is rewarded, after harrowing experi- 
ences. This is a splendid story. Indian in- 
volvements and a dangerous Spanish plot 
makes exciting reading. 


Rose, Apa CAMPBELL. Round the 
Year Book. Little, Brown, 1958. 302p. 


$3.95. 


Here is a sampling of the stories and verse 
that have appeared during the past twenty 
years in that popular magazine for children, 
Jack and Jill. This book is filled with gay, 
entertaining, easy-to-read stories and verse 
appropriate to each month and season. It 
should have a permanent place on children’s 
reading shelves. 


Satnt-Marcoux, JEANNE. The Light. 
Vanguard, 1958. 158p. $3.00. 


A compellingly beautiful and inspiring 
story of a Basque shepherdess left blind 
when injured by a young smuggler. Learn- 
ing of her blindness he takes her to his 
mother’s home. Here she lives, unaware of 
his identity and love, while he studies 
medicine so as to restore light to her eyes 
and joy to her heart. 











SHANNON, Monica. California Fairy 
Tales. Ungar, 1957. 298p. $3.50. 


When this book was first published the 
Saturday Review of Literature praised it as 
the book “touched with gleams of poetic 
beauty.” Now that it has been reissued, 
boys and girls of this generation may read 
and enjoy these delightful stories of desert, 
Spanish elves, and gypsy fairies who habitate 


a fairyland of desert, foothills, forest and 
sea. 


SNELLING, Lois. The Strange Case 
of Willowood. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1959. 246p. $2.95. 


When Sallie, just out of high school, took 
a summer job helping nurse an elderly lady 
at the run down Willowood, she found a 
situation filled with tension and thrilling 
incidents. For junior high school girls. 


Summers, James. Tougher Than 
You Think. Westminster, 1959, 224p. 
$2.95. 


Paul Ryan, eighteen and not yet mature, 
is finally able to span the gap from youth 
to manhood, learns to understand his par- 
ent’s attitude toward him, clears up tension 
at home, makes Suzy believe he loves her, 
and realizes he must make his own decisions. 
Good plot, but slow moving. 


SumMMErRsS, James. Heartbreak Hot 
Rod. Doubleday, 1958. 208p. $2.95. 


A very enticing story for téen-age boys as 
they watch Richard’s theory concerning the 
handling of parents. Some incidents seem 
over-done or unreal but it proves to be a 
book to make the reader chuckle, but also 
realize the role of his parents. Recom- 
mended. 


TicHenor, Tom. Folk Plays for 
Puppets You Can Make. Abingdon, 
1959. 95p. $2.25. 


Children in grades 3 and 4 will be able 
to follow the simple directions for making 
puppets, stages and scenery for producing 
puppet plays. Five folk plays complete with 
directions are included. The author has 
had twenty years experience in working with 
children’s programs and is at present 
director of children’s programs for an 
educational TV station in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


TURNGREN, ANNETTE. Mystery 
Haunts the Fair. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1959. 18lp. $2.95. 


Intriguing mystery concerning a town’s 
centennial celebration spotlighting character 
studies. Would be a welcome addition to 
any junior or senior high school library for 
the many mystery consumers, particularly 
Teen-age girls. Author has contributed 


other outstanding titles, e. g. Mystery Walks 
the Campus. 


VAN DER VEER, Jupy. My Valley in 
the Sky. Messner, 1959. 256p. $3.50. 


The animals on the author’s California 
ranch become very personable characters as 
the reader follows the escapades of the 
author’s household and the neighboring 
ranchers’ as they share their care. Humor, 
neighborliness, and rural psychology con- 
cerning mutual needs keep the reader’s in- 
terest at a high level. A desire to read 
another book written in the same style is 
paramount. 


WALDEN, AMELIA. Queen of the 
Courts. Westminster, 1959. 174p. 
$2.95. 


This sports story carries understanding of 
strategy and idealism in sports, as well as 
the stumbling of teen-agers in finding them- 
selves, For junior high girls. 


Watiace, Lew. Ben Hur. Warner, 
1959. 277p. 
Mr. Evans has done a pretty good job 


leaving out the parts most of us skipped 
anyway. 


West, Jerry. The Happy Hollisters 
and the Mystery in the Skyscraper 
City. Doubleday, 1959. 188p. $1.00. 

Middle elementary readers will welcome 
another adventure with one of their favorite 
families. They will go this time to New 
York’s Chinatown, and will be in on the 


solving of a mystery surrounding an old 
letter written in Chinese. Plenty of action. 


WituiAMs-ELuis, AMABEL. Man and 
the Good Earth. Putnam, 1959. 64p. 
$2.00. 


This book explains soil and water con- 
servation to children. Well illustrated with 
pen sketches, 
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ZiecLer, Evsir. The Face in the 
Stone. Longmans, 1959. 184p. $2.75. 


A young Serbian, Dushan Lukovich, comes 
to Chicago in 1894 from Galichnik to join 
his father. He learns from his blood brother 
that his father was murdered and he re- 
solves revenge. Problems arise which force 
him to wait and while waiting, he carves 
a face for the competition. The story should 
be interesting to teen-age boys as well as 
girls, especially in a larger city with foreign 
population. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLEN, Harotp, ED. Applied Eng- 
lish Linguistics. Appleton, 1958. 428p. 
$3.75. 

In spite of many printing errors, this is an 
admirable and extremely useful book. It 
draws its materials from journals and mag- 
azines, some of which are not generally 
available. Every teacher of English, no 
matter at what level, can profit from the 
information and ideas it presents. 


Buatney, GEorrrey. A Centenary 
History of the University of Mel- 
bourne. Cambridge, 1958. 220p. $6.50. 


This interesting and well written volume 
commemorates the 100th anniversary of one 
of the largest of the universities “down 
Under.” The account is somewhat shorter 
than we expect in America when the his- 
tory of the university is written, but it is 
no worse for that reason. It is adequate and 
very competently written and the contrast of 
an Australian university with American in- 
stitutions is highly interesting. 


CosTeLLo, WiLLiAM THomas. Scho- 
lastic Curriculum at Early Seventeenth- 
Century Cambridge. Harvard, 1958. 
221p. $4.50. 

An interesting account of life and study 
at Cambridge University in the first part of 
the 17th century. The author is anxious to 
prove that the scholastic studies there were 
serious, valuable, and significant, in spite 
of the contemporary adverse criticism of 
such men as Bacon, Milton and Fuller. The 
book contains an extensive bibliography and 
plentiful notes. 
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Loewy. Herta. More About the 
Backward Child. Phil. Lib., 1957. 
138p. $4.75. 

A potpourri of observations, based on the 
author’s experiences, on such diverse topics 
as religion, sex, delinquency, and education 
techniques, in reference to the backward 


child. 


GRISWOLD, ALFRED WHITNEY. Lib- 
eral Education and the Democratic 
Ideal. Yale, 1959. 136p. $ .95. 


Fourteen pithy and provocative essays and 
addresses by the President of Yale Univer- 
sity. The author is a vigorous protagonist of 
liberal education and he writes with clarity 
and conviction; his humor has a keen cut- 
ting edge. This book is a significant con- 
tribution to the present “content-versus- 
method” controversy from a clear and sound 
thinker who writes from many years of ex- 
perience in education. 


Havicuurst, WALTER. The Miami 
Years. Putnam, 1958. 254p. $4.50. 


An account of the first 150 years of Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio. The author has 
told the story briefly, clearly, and _pictur- 
esquely. A valuable addition to the growing 
list of college and university histories, this 
book should be in the library of every edu- 
cational institution. 


MaAGouN, FREDERICK. Successfully 
Finding Yourself and Your Job. Har- 
per, 1959. 238p. $3.75. 


Offers person ready for job placement 
practical suggestions for critical, systematic 
analysis of his potential in different occu- 
pational fields. Tells how to go about ob- 
taining job and entering upon it. Provides 
insights into interviewee-interviewer relation- 
ship. Should be of value to college seniors 
when read under the supervision of Place- 
ment Officers. 


SARASON, SEYMOUR. Psychological 
Problems in Mental Deficiency. Har- 
per, 1959. 678p. $6.50. 

This “3rd edition” is the 2nd edition plus 
the monography by Sarason and Gladwin 
(also available in 3 other forms). The 
major theses of the monograph: (1) “a 
hereditary determinant of mental capacity 
must not be assumed to exist unless proven;” 








(2) present “IQ” measures don’t do a good 
job of prediction post-school behavior and 
we need measures that will do the job. The 
stand should stimulate though if not ad- 
miration. 


Sore, Carre Tries. Improve Your 
Handwriting. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
147p. $3.50. 


Excellent presentation of handwriting 
problems and how to overcome them. 
Written for popular comsumption. Especially 
useful for parents who long for the good 
old days of push-pulls. 


ULLMANN, STEPHEN. Principles of 
Semantics. Phil. Lib., 1958. 2nd ed. 
346p. $10.00. 


Except for a new 21-page chapter on 
“Recent developments in Semantics,” this is 
a reprint of Professor Ullmann’s earlier 
thorough survey of the varied studies of 
meaning that have been carried on in a 
dozen countries. It is an indispensable 
reference book for specialist, though hard 
going for the general reader. 


Literature 


EnRENPREIS, IRviN. The Personality 
of Jonathan Swift. Harvard, 1958. 
158p. $3.00. 


The author undertakes to clear up some 
general misconceptions of Swift and his 
work in a series of chapters on the writer’s 
attitude toward women, his obscenity, his 
“little language,” his historical writings, 
Gulliver, his madness and old age, muster- 
ing much scholarly detail yet remaining 
thoroughly readable and interesting. 


Gorky, Maxim. Selected Short 
Stories. Ungar, 1959. 348p. $3.75. 

This selection of sixteen of Gorky’s 
stories includes some that have not appeared 
in other English collections. All show the 
characteristic clarity of detail and the under- 


standing of pathological or near pathological 
characters. 


Levin, Harry. 
Hamlet. 
$3.75. 


A series of erudite essays 


The Question of 
Oxford Bks, 1959. 178p. 


(originally 





lectures) exploring the ironies in Hamlet 
and the questions and the doubts about life 
in society and the nature of the universe 
raised by the play. The critic sees these 
elements as structural members in the 
fabric of drama. The book also presents 
three supplementary studies, including a 
detailed explication of the “player’s speech.” 
A stimulating commentary for advanced 
students. 


MARCKWARDT, ALBERT. American 
English. Oxford Univ., 1958. 194p. 
$4.50. 


Here, in enlightening and entertaining 
fashion, Mr. Marckwardt relates the story 
of our language from the colonial times to 
the present. The author’s interpretation is 
a new one, based on the thesis that language, 
the product of the society that employs it, 
must necessarily reflect the culture, folk- 
ways, and characteristic psychology of the 
people who use it. 


Paz, Octavio. Anthology of Mex- 
ican Poetry. Indiana Univ., 1958. 
213p. $3.50. 


This is one of the translation projects 
sponsored by UNESCO. The reputations of 
both the compiler and translator are a 
guarantee of its quality. It is a genuine con- 
tribution that should be widely appreciated. 


Music 


Wernstock, HersBert. Handel. 2nd 
ed. rev. Knopf, 1959. 328p. $7.50. 


This revision of a popular and well-written 
biography first issued in 1946 appropriately 
commemorates the bicentenary of Handel’s 
death. For all except, the serious specialist, 
it provides an interesting and reliable ac- 
count of the composer’s life and times and 
incorporates the findings of recent scholarly 
investigators. 


Philosophy and Religion 

CusHMAN, RoBerT EArt. Therapeia: 
Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. 
Univ. of N. C., 1958. 322p. $6.00. 

An attempt to clarify the philosophical 
conceptions of Plato by freeing them from 
the obscurity cast over them by the 
German idealists of the 19th century as 


well as by some much more modern in- 
terpreters. 
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Jounson, ALLISON HEARTz. White- 
head’s Philosophy of Civilization. 
Beacon, 1958. 21lp. $5.00. 


The late A. N. Whitehead was never a 
prolific writer; he has inspired the writ- 
ing of vastly more books than he wrote 
himself. It is a tribute to the universality 
of his mind that books on Whitehead’s 
views on all sorts of topics continue to 
appear. The present volume is a rich and 
fascinating one from the pen of one of 
the best known and most competent of the 
Whiteheadians. 


KIERKEGAARD, SorEN A. Johannes 
Climacus. Stanford, 1958. 196p. $3.00. 


At such a time as the present when ex- 
istentialism is widely popular, interest at- 
taches to everything from the pen of Kierke- 
gaard. This volume consists of two of his 
brief writings translated and supplied with 
introduction and plentiful notes. A book 
that should interest students of both philos- 
ophy and religion. 


Locke, Joun. The Reasonableness 
of Christianity. Stanford, 1958. 102p. 
$2.50. 


A reprint of an early discussion of the 
problem of faith and reason. The editor 
suggests that Locke may perhaps be con- 
sidered the founder of 18th century em- 
piricism. He has provided a very good intro- 
duction and synopsis of Locke’s argument, 
the text of which has been abridged some- 
what. 


WINDELBAND, WILHELM. History of 
Ancient Philosophy. Dover, 1957. 
293p. $1.75. 

A new translation of the 2nd edition of 
what has been for 65 years the standard 
work on the subject. This is a book of 


permanent value and every library, large 
or small, should contain a copy. 


Science and Mathematics 


Apter, Irvinc. Sound and Ultra- 
sonics. Knopf, 1959. 146p. $2.75. 

Very interesting book on the subjects. 
Mature approach. Well-written for junior 
high school youth having good educational 
background. 
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Beiser, ARTHUR. Our Earth. Dutton, 
1959. 123p. $3.25. 


Helpful background material for under- 
standing the findings and problems investi- 
gated in the 1957-58 International Geophysi- 
cal Year. For mature readers. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN MANSFIELD. 
Book of Satellites for You. Crowell, 
1959. unp. $3.00. 

Excellent illustrations and simple text 


combine to make this book a fine primer 
to space exploration. 


Cary, Sturces. Volcanos and Gla- 
ciers. Coward, 1959. 94p. $2.50. 
Excellent presentation of Icelandic topog- 


raphy resources and people for the early 
teenager. 


Davipson, Joun. Teach Yourself 
Mathematics. Roy, 1959. 239p. $2.50. 


I find no significant value to be ascribed 
to this book. 


ELWELL, F. R. AnD RIcHARDSON, J. 
M. Science and the Doctor. Criterion, 
1959. 160p. $3.50. 

Readable account of medical discoveries 
and some general principles of medical 
practice. Will appeal to high school stu- 
dents interested in life sciences. 


FULLER, ELIZABETH AND ELLIs, 
Mary Jackson. Springboards to 
Science. Denison, 1959. 44p. $3.00. 

Outstanding book for children 8 to 10. 
Develops the meaning of experimentation in 
an effective and novel way. Excellent illus- 
trations. Highly recommended. 


Hutt, L. W. History and Philosophy 
of Science. Longmans, 1959. 340p. 
$5.00. 


Interesting and worthwhile. The author 
deals with scientific ideas in their historical 
and philosophical context. The book, under- 
standably, does not also present an ordered 
account of the development of a number 
of the separate sciences. 











LANSDELL, NORMAN. Atom and En- 


ergy Revolution. 
200p. $6.00. 


Very desirable book for the mature reader 
with a modest science vocabulary. Carefully 
builds factual background about and under- 
standing of the energy potential of the 
atom. 


Phil. Lib., 1959. 


Levine, IsRaEL. Discoverer of In- 
sulin. Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 

The story of Frederich Banting’s life is 
exceptionally well told in this book. There 
is a graphic description of his work with 
Charles Best in discovering insulin, a treat- 
ment for diabetes. Junior high school read- 
ing level. Highly recommended. 


Lupovicr, L. J. The World of the 
Microscope. Putnam, 1959. 128p. 
$2.95. 

This book is particularly desirable in that 
the author links together the development of 


bacteriology with well told anecdotes of 
the men who made science advance. 


MILLER, ARTHUR AND Parry, MAv- 
RICE. Everyday Meteorology. Phil. 
Lib., 1959. 270p. $7.50. 

Good reading for amateur meterologists. 
The British and continental illustrations will 


give students a “feel” for weather fore- 
casting in that region. 


WituiAMs-ELuis, AMABEL. The Un- 
known Ocean. Putnam, 1959. 72p. 
$2.00. 

This story of the means for exploring the 
sea will interest older children. Detailed 


knowledge of sea life is skillfully woven 
into a number of adventure stories. 


Social Sciences 


Cuups, THomas Ca.pecot. Bzan- 
tines. World Pub., 1959. 126p. $2.95. 
An episodic history of one of the world’s 


most colorful cities for junior high level. 
Illustrations are very good. 


DASMANN, RAYMOND FREDERICK. 
Environmental Conservation. Wiley, 


1959. 307p. $6.50. 





An excellent text in conservation of natu- 
ral resources though deficient in the treat- 
ment of minerals. Recommended especially 
for resource courses offered in biology de- 
partments. 


Harinc, ALBERT AND YopER, W. O. 
Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing 
Policy. Indiana Univ. School of Bus., 
1958. 390p. $6.00. 


This is the most complete study yet made 
of the growing phenomenon of retail “trad- 
ing stamps.” The authors contend these 
stamps are here to stay. If one is interested 
in opening a retail business, this book would 
be most useful to him. 


Harris, Rusy. Rand McNally Hand- 
book of Map and Globe Usage. Rand 
MeNally, 1959. 392p. $2.00. 


A rich treasury of suggestions for the 
use of maps and globes in grades 1-12. The 
handbook also includes tests and a glossary 
of geographic terms. Every geography 
teacher should possess a copy. 


Hetter, Ericu. The Ironic German. 
Little, Brown, 1958. 298p. $6.00. 


A penetrating analytical study of one of 
the most outstanding figures of the literature 
of the nineteenth century. Mann is shown 
as a superb artist; a master of irony, and 
at the same time a great humanitarian. 
Lovers of Mann’s novels can not afford to 
miss this penetrating analysis. 


Jones, ArRNoLD HucH Martin. 
Athenian Democracy. Praeger, 1958. 
198p. $5.00. 


Five papers delivered at various times 
from 1952 to 1955 have been gathered into 
a single volume by the author who is profes- 
sor of ancient history at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. There are, in addition, abundant 
footnotes and an index of passages cited. 
The author’s scholarship is beyond question 
and his literary style is excellent. 


Koun, Hans. Basic History of Mod- 
ern Russia. Van Nostrand, 1957. 192p. 
$1.25. 

An outline of Russian history illustrated 


with very short quotations from various 
sources. Useful as a basic manual. 
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MitcHe.tt, Wituiams. Rise of the 
Revolutionary Party in the English 
House of Commons, 1603-1629. Col. 
Univ., 1957. 209p. $4.00. 

4 solid, workmanlike study of English 
politics in the time of the early Stuarts. 

MonTCOMERY OF ALAMEIN, BER- 
NARD Law MontTcomery, First Vis- 
count. Memoirs. World Pub., 1958. 
508p. $6.00. 

Although Viscount Montgomery gives 
something of his life prior to 1939, this 
book is largely a memoir of the Second 
World War in which he played such an 
important role. This is a controversial book, 
but future historians will all have to take 
this book into account. 

Added Revenue 
Christopher, 1958. 


Otis. ARTHUR. 
Without Burden. 
123p. $3.00. 


This is a plea for higher property taxes, 
especially on inflating values, in the Henry 
George “single-tax” tradition. The difficulties 
in the way of adoption the author’s plan 
seems so enormous that the discussion is 
more or less academic. 


Puitutrs, Josepn. Little Business in 
the American Economy. Univ. of Ill. 
Pr., 1958. 135p. $3.50. Studies in the 
Social Science, v.42. 

This study concerns itself with small 
business that is really “small.” It is shown 
that family businesses with few employees 
have become relatively less important and 
that public policy has not helped the really 
“small” business. The author has compiled 
evidence which fairly well proves what is 
evident to us all, i.e. the corner grocery is 
doomed. 


Rrencourt, AMAuRY DE. The Com- 
ing Caesars. Coward, 1957. 384p. 
$6.00. 


This is one of those broad sweeping views 
of civilization which tries to trace a great 
pattern. Interesting but scholars in history 
have not taken it too seriously. 


Swanserc, W. A. Jim Fisk: The 
Career of an Improbable Rascal. Scrib- 
ner, 1959. 310p. $4.50. 
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This book presents Jim Fisk as a social 
type found only in the America of the 
“Gilded Age.” The profiteer is presented 
in all his vulgarity, greed, ostentation, and 
also his geniality and frankness. 


SzaBo, TaMas. Boy on the Rooftop. 
Little, Brown, 1958. 180p. $3.75. 

A sixteen year old’s eye-witness account 
of the Hungarian Revolution of October and 
November, 1956, simply told and compact 
with the horror and violence of contemporary 
life in so much of the present world. 


Warren, Harris Gaytorp. Herbert 
Hoover and the Great Depression. Ox- 
ford Univ., 1959. 372p. $7.00. 


The presentation of Herbert Hoover in 
action just before and during the depression 
is factual. One need not agree with the con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. Warren to appreciate 
the clarity and arrangement of data. Good 
reading for thoughtful adults, even for 
those who are not “scholars.” 


Wituias, Francis. Dangerous Es- 
tate. Macmillan, 1958. 304p. $5.00. 


An analysis of the history of the British 
newspapers and the role they have played in 
the life of the nation. Good for college and 
public libraries. 


List 


Hewerstapt, Dorotny. To All Na- 
tions. Nelson & Sons, 1959. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Morris, Giyn. The High School 
Principal and Staff Study Youth. Col. 
Univ., 1958. 102p. $1.25. Secondary 
School Administration Series. 


Nut.ey, Grace Stuart. How to 
Carry on a Conversation. Sterling, 
1959. 210p. $1.95. 


Rosner, Joan. Let’s Go for a Nature 
Walk. Putnam, 1959, 47p. $1.95. 











consider STRANG...BAKER...ERICKSON 


FROM MACMILLA 


an introduction to child study, fourth edition 


by RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


This edition features: a new emphasis on the dynamics of 
children’s behavior; an explanation of how and what chil- 
dren learn; suggestions for child study and guidance; and 
a description of home, school and community situations 
conducive to wholesome child development. More and 
new illustrations. 1959, 543 pages, Ill., $6.75 


introduction to exceptional children, third edition 


by HARRY J. BAKER, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
State University 


@ emphasizes team approach in dealing with exceptional 
children’s problems 

@ stresses understanding of the “entire” child 

@ discusses in non-technical language the mentally- 
gifted, slow-learning, mentally ill, and physically handi- 
capped 

@ comprehensive treatment of neurological disorders and 


allied conditions. 1959, 523 pages, IIl., $6.50 


administering audio-visual services 


by CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Con- 
necticut 


This book helps you plan, organize and direct effective 
audio-visual programs. Dealing with all service aspects, 
ERICKSON covers administrative, supervisory and tech- 
nological problems. “. . . The author offers no panaceas for 
problems which may confront the audio-visual specialist, 
indicating that each situation must be weighed and handled 
on its own merit. He does . . . present some basic points 
of view to serve as steppingstones to solution of problems 
... the book will be of great value . . ..—George Ingham, 
member of the Connecticut audio-visual supervisors, in 
Grade Teacher. 1959, 479 pages, IIl., $6.95 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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